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By the spring of 1948 the Soviet Union had 
built up a system of alliances with a large number 
of states along the Soviet borderlands. Twelve 
treaties of mutual assistance had been signed 
among members of the Soviet system, thereby con- 
verting it into a kind of interlocking group. 

That the system has continued to grow and de- 
velop during the ensuing year has been exemplified 
in the signature of new treaties during 1948 and 
early 1949, as follows: 


(1) Polish-Hungarian, June 18, 1948 

(2) Bulgarian—Hungarian, July 16, 1948 
(3) Czechoslovak—Rumanian, July 21, 1948 
(4) Polish-Rumanian, January 26, 1949 

(5) Czechoslovak-Hungarian, April 16, 1949 


Thus, by the spring of 1949, the Soviet Union 
had signed no less than seven treaties of alliance, 
in almost identical terms, with all states along its 
European frontiers. Seventeen treaties of identi- 
‘al import had been signed among the states of 
Eastern and Southeastern Europe, now bound to- 
gether in an interlocking alliance system which has 
been developing ever since the end of 1943. 

Since the new treaties do not embody any new 
principles or significant alterations in text from 
those which have gone before, they do not require 
any extended comment or interpretation beyond 
that which is given in the July 1948 issue of Docu- 
MENTS AND State Papers. The construction and 
development of the Soviet system of “regional 
arrangements” among the various “people’s de- 
mocracies” was duly hailed by Delegations of the 
Soviet bloc at the meeting of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations in the fall of 1948. While 
they condemned Western European states for look- 
ing toward their security, Mr. Clementis, the For- 
eign Minister of Czechoslovakia, for example, on 
September 27, 1948, expressed the view that “the 
regional activities must be and should be parallel 
to the activities within the United Nations.” By 
his definition only those “regional arrangements” 
Which were made between or among the “people’s 
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democracies” and the U.S.S.R. really fell within 
the legitimate category. 

A further development of the system was ex- 
emplified on January 25, 1949, with the announce- 
ment in Moscow of the organization of a Council 
for Economic Mutual Assistance by the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Poland, and Rumania. The 
announced aim of the Council was the exchange of 
experience in the economic field, the rendering of 
technical assistance, and the rendering of mutual 
assistance with regard to raw materials, foodstuffs, 
machinery, equipment, and other items. It is 
noteworthy that Yugoslavia—in view of the Yugo- 
slav-Cominform rift since June 1948—was not in- 
cluded in the membership of the new Council, but 
Albania was admitted on February 22, 1949. 

At the same time the Soviet Union condemned 
the creation of the Council of Europe, announced 
on January 28, 1949, by Belgium, France, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, and the United Kingdom, 
and also the projected North Atlantic pact, which 
had been discussed for some time.* 


The Polish-Hungarian Pact of Friendship, Co- 
operation, and Mutual Assistance, June 18, 
1948 


The President of the Polish Republic and the President 
of the Hungarian Republic 

taking into consideration the age-old traditions of friend- 
ship between the two countries, 

considering that the strengthening of mutual friend- 
ship and the deepening of cooperation answer the wishes 
and needs of the Polish and Hungarian Nations and con- 
tribute to the economic development of both countries, 

giving expression to their unshakable desire to stabilize 
common peace and security in accordance with the aims 
and principles of the United Nations, 

have decided to conclude a Pact of Friendship, Co- 
operation and Mutual Assistance and for this purpose 
have appointed as their Plenipotentiaries ; 

The President of the Polish Republic: Mr. Jozef Cyran- 
kiewicz, Premier of the Government of the Polish Re- 
public, and Mr. Zygmunt Modzelewski, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs ; 








*The pact was made public on March 18, 1949. 
ture is proposed for April. 
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The President of the Hungarian Republic: Mr. Lajos 
Dinnyés, Premier of the Hungarian Government, and 
Mr. Erik Molnar, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

who, having exchanged their Full Powers, found in 
good and due form, have agreed as follows: 


Article 1 


The High Contracting Parties shall participate in the 
spirit of widest cooperation in all international actions 
directed towards the safeguarding of peace and inter- 
national security and shall fully contribute to the realiza- 
tion of these high aims; 

The High Contracting Parties undertake jointly to take 
all the necessary steps at their disposal, in order to pre- 
vent the danger of new aggression on the part of Ger- 
many, or any other country which would unite with 
Germany directly or in some other form ; 


Article 2 


Should one of the High Contracting Parties become 
involved in hostilities with Germany, in an attempt to 
renew aggression, or with any other country which would 
unite with Germany in aggressive policy, the other High 
Contracting Party shall immediately afford to the other 
Party military and other assistance with all the means 
at its disposal ; 

Article 3 


The High Contracting Parties undertake not to conclude 
any alliance and not to participate in any action which 
would be directed against the other High Contracting 
Party; 

Article 4 


The High Contracting Parties shall consult with each 
other in all important international problems which may 
concern the interests of both countries, or peace, and in- 
ternational cooperation ; 


Article 5 


The High Contracting Parties shall promote and 
strengthen mutual economic and cultural relations in the 
spirit of sincere friendship and close cooperation ; 


Article 6 


The High Contracting Parties shall implement the pres- 
ent Pact in accordance with the Charter of the United 
Nations; 

Article 7 


The present Pact shall come into effect on the day of 
exchange of ratification documents and shall remain in 
force for a period of twenty years; 

Unless twenty months’ notice is given by either of the 
High Contracting Parties to terminate the Pact at the end 
of the said period of twenty years, it shall continue in 
force for a period of further five years, and so forth until 
either of the High Contracting Parties have given twelve 
months’ notice to terminate the Treaty at the end of the 
current five-year period. 

The present Treaty has been made in duplicate, each 
in the Polish and Hungarian languages, both texts equally 
authentic. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the above-named Plenipotentiaries 
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have signed the present Pact and have affixed thereto their 
seals. 
In Warsaw, the eighteenth day of June, 1948. 
On the authorization of the 
President of the Polish 
Republic: 


On the authorization of the 
President of the Hun. 
garian Republic: 


L. DInnyé&s. 
E. MotnAr. 


J. CYRANKIEWICA. 
Z. MopzELEWSKI. 


Treaty of Friendship, Collaboration, and Mutual 
Assistance Between the Republics of Bulgaria 
and Hungary, July 16, 1948 


The Presidium of the Grand National Assembly of the 
People’s Republic Bulgaria and the Premier of the Hun- 
garian Republic, 

In their desire to strengthen the traditional friendship 
between the peoples of the People’s Republic Bulgaria 
and of the Hungarian Republic, which responds to their 
vital interests and is in favor of international peace; 

Profiting of the experience from the last world war 
when Germany trampled down the national independence 
of Bulgaria and Hungary and firmly determined to with- 
stand with joint efforts every attempt of a new German 
aggression, 

Decided to conclude a Treaty for Friendship, Collab- 
oration and Mutual Assistance and appointed for their 
plenipotentiaries : 

The Presidium of the Grand National Assembly of the 
People’s Republic Bulgaria—Georgi Dimitrov, Prime 
Minister of the People’s Republic Bulgaria and Vasil 
Kolarov, Deputy Premier and Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs of the People’s Republic Bulgaria, 

The President of the Hungarian Republic—Lajos 
Dinnyés, Prime Minister of the Hungarian Republic and 
Eric Molnar, Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Hun- 
garian Republic, 

Who after exchange of their powers found in good and 
due form, agreed as follows: 


Article 1 


The High Contracting Parties agreed in the interest 
of the two countries and their peoples to pursue a mutual 
policy of friendship which they shall strengthen through 
narrow, integral collaboration. 


Article 2 


The High Contracting Parties undertake to take 
jointly all measures within their power for the setting 
aside of every threat of revival of aggression by Ger- 
many or by any other state whatsoever which might ally 
itself with Germany directly or in any other manner 
whatsoever. 

The High Contracting Parties declare that they intend 
to participate with a spirit of most sincere collaboration 
in all international actions aiming at ensuring peace and 
security and that they shall contribute fully for the im- 
plementation of these high tasks. 


Article 3 
In the event that one of the High Contracting Parties 
shall become involved in hostile action against Germany 
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on its attempting (the text is loosely worded; literally ; 
which might attempt) to revive its aggressive policy, or 
(become involved in hostile activities) with any other 
state which directly or in any other form whatsoever 
might ally itself with Germany in a policy of aggression, 
then the other High Contracting Party shall give immedi- 
ately to the Party involved in hostile activities military 
and every other assistance with all means at its 
disposal. 
Article 4 


The High Contracting Parties undertake not to conclude 
any alliance whatsoever and not to participate in any 
coalition whatsoever or actions or undertakings directed 
against the other High Contracting Party. 


Article 5 


The High Contracting Parties shall consult on all more 
important international questions affecting their interests 
or international security. 


Article 6 


The High Contracting Parties shall develop and make 
firm the economic, cultural and other ties between them 
in a spirit of friendship and collaboration and in con- 
formity with the agreements and conventions concluded 
for the purpose. 

Article 7 


The provisions of the present treaty shall not in any 
way affect the contractual obligations of either of the 
High Contracting Parties towards a third state. 


Article 8 


The present Treaty shall enter in force on the day of 
exchange of the ratification instruments and shall con- 
tinue to be in force for a period of twenty years. The 
exchange of ratification instruments shall take place in 
Budapest. Should one of the High Contracting Parties 
not denounce the present Treaty twelve months before 
the expiration of the said period of twenty years, then 
the present Treaty shall remain in force for a further 
period of five years, and this will continue to be so until 
one of the High Contracting Parties shall not have de- 
nounced the Treaty twelve months before the expiration 
of the current five yearly period. 

The present Treaty is done in two originals in the 
Bulgarian and Hungarian languages, the two texts havy- 
ing equal force. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the aforementioned plenipotenti- 
aries signed the present Treaty and affixed their seals 
thereto. 

By the authority of the Presidium of the Grand Na- 
tional Assembly of the People’s Republic Bulgaria: 
Signed: 

GEORGE DIMITROV 
Vast KoLaRrov 


By the authority of the President of the Hungarian 
Republic: 
Signed: 
Lasos Dinny£s 
Eric MoLNAR 
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Treaty of Friendship, Collaboration, and Mutual 
Assistance Between the Rumanian Popular 
Republie and the Czechoslovak Republic, July 
21, 1948 


The Praesidium of the Grand National Assembly of 
the Rumanian Popular Republic and the President of 
the Czechoslovak Republic, 

Convinced that the strengthening of friendship and 
collaboration in all fields corresponds to the vital inter- 
ests of the peoples of the Rumanian Popular Republic 
and of the Czechoslovak Republic, and that the reinforce- 
ment of mutual relations will strengthen their guarantees 
of liberty, independence and prosperity and at the same 
time contribute to the consolidation of peace and general 
security within the framework of the principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations, 

Based on the experience of the Second World War when 
imperialist Germany violated the political independence 
and the territorial integrity of their countries, 

Have decided to conclude a Friendship, Collaboration 
and Mutual Assistance Agreement and have appointed 
the following plenipotentiaries: 

The Praesidium of the Great National Assembly of the 
Rumanian Popular Republic, Dr. Petru Groza, the Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers and Mrs. Ana Pauker, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; 

The President of the Czechoslovak Republic; Mr. An- 
tonin Zapotocky, President of the Council of Ministers 
and Dr. Vladimir Clementis, Minister of Foreign Affairs; 

Who, after exchanging their full powers in the proper 
and customary manner, agreed on the following: 


Article 1 


The High Contracting Parties undertake to take jointly 
all measures to render impossible in the future any threat 
of aggression by Germany or by any other State allying 
itself directly or in any other manner to Germany. 

The High Contracting Parties affirm their decision to 
participate in all international activities designed to en- 
sure peace and international security and will actively 
contribute to the fulfillment of these high aims. 


Article 2 


In the event that one of the High Contracting Parties 
becomes involved in an armed conflict with Germany, at- 
tempting to resume its aggressive policy or with other 
States allying themselves to Germany, directly or in any 
other manner in its aggressive policy, the other High Con- 
tracting Party shall without delay render military as- 
sistance or other assistance with all the means at its dis- 
posal. 

Article 3 


The High Contracting Parties will consult each other 
on all important international matters concerning the in- 
terests of the two countries or the maintenance of peace 
and international security. 


Article 4 


The High Contracting Parties bind themselves not to 
sign any alliance nor to take part in any action directed 
against either of them. 
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Article 5 
The High Contracting Parties will take all necessary 
measures to develop the closest economic and cultural 
collaboration. 


Article 6 


The present agreement does not in any way affect the 
obligations assumed by the Czechosolvak Republic or by 
the Rumanian Popular Republic towards a third State 
and will be applied in accordance with the principles of 
the Charter of the United Nations. 


Article 7 


The present agreement will enter into force immediately 
upon its signature and will be ratified as soon as possible. 
The instruments of ratification will be exchanged in 
Prague as soon as possible. 

This agreement will remain in force for 20 years from 
the day of its signing. In the event that neither of the 
High Contracting Parties expresses the wish, twelve 
months before the expiration of the twenty-year period, 
to denounce the agreement, it will remain in force for 
further periods of five years until one of the High Con- 
tracting Parties communicates in writing twelve months 
before the expiration of the current five-year period its 
intention to denounce the agreement. 

In view of which the plenipotentiaries have signed the 
agreement and have applied their seals thereto. 

he present agreement is drawn up in two copies, in 
the Czech and Rumanian languages, both texts being 
equally valid. 


For the Rumanian Popular Republic 
President of the Council of Ministers: 
Dr. Petru GROzA 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 
ANA PAUKER 


For the Czechoslovak Republic 

President of the Council of Ministers: 
ANTONIN ZAPOTOCKY 

Minister of Foreign Affairs 

Dr. VLADIMIR CLEMENTIS 








Treaty of Friendship, 
Assistance Between Poland and Rumania, Jan- 
uary 26, 1949 


Sooperation, and Mutual 


The President of the Polish Republic and Presidium of 
the Grand National Assembly of the Peoples Republic of 
Rumania, striving to bring closer the links of friendship 
and cooperation between Poland and Rumania on the 
basis of experience gained as a result of Nazi aggression 
and the Second World War, with the object of maintaining 
and consolidating universal peace in conformance with 
U.N. aims and principles, have decided to conclude a 
treaty of friendship, cooperation, and mutual assistance. 






Article 1 


The high contracting parties undertake jointly to take 
all measures at their disposal for the purpose of elimi- 
nating any threat of the resumption of aggression on the 
part of Germany or any other State which would unite 
with Germany directly or in any other form. The high 
contracting parties affirm their intention to participate 
in all international actions aimed at insuring peace and 
security and will contribute their full share to the imple- 
mentation of these lofty tasks, 


Military Assistance 
Article 2 


In the event of one of the high contracting parties being 
involved in hostilites with Germany, should she seek to 
resume her aggressive policy, or with any other State 
that would directly or in any other form unite with 
Germany in a policy of aggression, the other high con- 
tracting party will immediately render military and every 
other assistance with all means at its disposal to the 
contracting party involved in hostilities. The implemen- 
tation of this treaty will conform to the principles of the 
U.N. Charter. 

Article 3 


The high contracting parties undertake not to conclude 
any alliance and not to take part in any action which 
might be directed against the other contracting party. 


Article 4 


The high contracting parties will consult with each 
other in regard to all important international problems 
affecting the interests of both countries. 


Economic and Cultural Bonds 


Article 5 


The high contracting parties will undertake in a spirit 
of friendship and cooperation, in conformity with agree 
ments between Poland and Rumania, all necessary means 
with the object of further developing and consolidating 
the economic and cultural bonds between the two countries 


Article 6 


The present treaty comes into force upon the exchange 
of ratification documents and will be valid for 20 years 
from the day of its coming into force. The exchange of 
the ratification of documents will take place in Warsaw. 
If neither of the high contracting parties gives notice one 
year before the expiration of the 20-year term of its 
desire to renounce the treaty, it shall remain valid for 
another 5 years and so on each time until either of the 
high contracting parties renounces it in writing one year 
before the current 5-year term. 

Signed, upon the authorization of the Polish President 
and Rumanian Grand National Assembly Presidium, 
CYRANKIEWICZ, MopzELEWSKI, and Groza, PAUKER. 


(Continued on page 727) 
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First Semiannual Report of all Educational Exchange Activities 
Carried on From July 1 to December 31, 1948 


{H. Doc. 56, 8ist Cong., 1st sess. ] 


Letter from Chairman, United States Advisory 
Commission on Educational Exchange 


February 4, 1949. 
The Honorable Sam Raysurn, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Str: In accordance with section 603 of Public 
Law 402, Eightieth Congress, the United States 
Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange 
submits herewith its first semiannual report of all 
educational exchange activities carried on from 
July 1 to December 31, 1948, under the authority 
of that law. 
A duplicate copy of this report is being fur- 
nished to the Senate. 
Very truly yours, 
Harvie BranscoMB 


Chairman. 
Enclosure : Report to the Congress. 


February 4, 1949. 
To the Congress of the United States: 

The United States Advisory Commission on Ed- 
ucational Exchange submits with this letter its 
first semiannual report of all educational exchange 
activities carried on from July 1 to December 31, 
1948, under the authority of the United States In- 
formation and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 
(Public Law 402, 80th Cong. (62 Stat. 6)). 

The report is required by section 603 of Public 
Law 402 which provides that its contents shall 
include appraisals, where feasible, as to the effec- 
tiveness of the educational exchange program, and 
such recommendations as shall have been made 
by the Commission to the Secretary for effectuat- 
ing the purposes and objectives of Public Law 402 
as well as the action taken to carry out such rec- 
Insofar as practicable the Com- 
mission has fulfilled these requirements in the 
attached document which contains information 
concerning : 

(1) Organization of the Commission on Edu- 
cational Exchange. 


ommendations. 
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(2) National and _ international 
through educational exchange. 

(3) The financial level and its inadequacies. 

(4) The Department of State’s conduct of the 
educational exchange program—general appraisal 
and recommendations. 

(5) Other action taken by the Commission on 
Educational Exchange. 

(6) The Department of State’s execution of cer- 
tain sections in Public Law 402 which resulted 
from amendments to the original bill. 


progress 


Harvie Branscomes, Chairman. 
Mark Srarr, Vice Chairman. 
Karut Taytor Compton, Member. 
Haroip Wiis Dopps, Member. 
Martin R. P. McGumre, Member. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


JULY 1 TO DECEMBER 31, 1948 


(Semiannual report to the Congress of the United States 
by the U. S. Advisory Commission on Educational Ex- 
change on activities carried out under the direction 
of the Secretary of State under the authority of the 
United States Information and Educational Exchange 
Act of 1948 (Public Law 402, 80th Cong.). 
Semiannual report to the Congress of the 

United States by the United States Advisory Com- 

mission on Educational Exchange on activities 

carried out under the direction of the Secretary 
of State under the authority of the United States 

Information and Educational Exchange Act of 

1948 (Public Law 402, 80th Cong.). 


Organization of the Commission 

Direct public participation in the execution of 
national policy for the educational exchange pro- 
gram of the Department of State was initiated on 
July 12, 1948. The President on that date ap- 
pointed the members of the United States Ad- 
visory Commission on Educational Exchange as 
representatives of American education, culture, 
science, technical endeavor, and public service in 
general, to advise and assist the Secretary of 
State in the conduct of the program. The mem- 
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bers and officers of the Commission, as well as the 
periods of their appointments are given as follows: 


Chairman: Bennett Harvie Branscomb, chancel- 
lor, Vanderbilt University—3 years (desig- 
nated as Chairman by the President). 

Vice Chairman: Mark Starr, educational, di- 
rector, International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union—1 year (elected vice chairman by 
unanimous vote of the members). 

Karl Taylor Compton, president, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology—2 years. 

Harold Willis Dodds, president, Princeton Uni- 
versity—2 years. 

Martin R. P. McGuire, professor, Catholic Uni- 
versity—1 year. 


Dr. Karl T. Compton resigned from the Com- 
mission in October upon his appointment as head 
of the Research and Development Board of the 
National Military Establishment. He agreed to 
continue to serve, however, until his successor 
could be appointed and qualified, assuming that 
this would be done promptly. 

Following its initial meeting on September 10, 
11, and 12, the Commission met for 2-day sessions 
in October, November, and December being gov- 
erned in its proceedings by operating procedures 
and bylaws established in accordance with section 
602 of Public Law 402. Secretariat services are 
provided by a small unit established for this pur- 
pose by the Department of State. 


National and International Progress Through 
Educational Exchange 

The program of educational exchange author- 
ized under Public Law 402 constitutes a new type 
of Government activity which supplements the 
traditional conduct of diplomatic relations with a 
more direct contact between peoples. It is a pro- 
gram in which, under the guidance of a clearly 
defined national policy and with the assistance of 
governmental agencies, the American public can 
and will take a major part. 

The story of mankind and its development pre- 
sents irrefutable evidence of the results of the ex- 
change of knowledge and ideas. The United 


States in itself stands as the best example of the 
benefits to be derived. In fact, it is a source of our 
strength that we number among our people all the 
major religions, races, and national origins. Our 
culture, science, and institutions are products of 
the intermingling of peoples from all nations. 
686 





Continued exchange of experience, ideas, and per- 
sons between this country and others is a condition 
of our future progress and of theirs. 

The educational exchange program takes on 
added importance in today’s world. Inter- 
national disaster has been averted by United 
States money, materials, and political help to a 
world made insecure by war and postwar conflicts. 
We have invested heavily in world recovery. We 
are assisting war-ravaged countries to become self- 
supporting so that they may contribute their share 
to world prosperity. This means that we must 
share our knowledge, experience, and skills as a 
way of helping other countries to help themselves. 
The recovery program will have no permanent 
value if, at its close, the nations who have received 
our aid lack the trained technicians and other 
personnel to carry on the economic programs 
which we help them start. Furthermore, unless 
we take positive action to insure the free mind, 
our efforts at world stability will be used as a 
powerful weapon against us. Anti-American 
forces are engaged in an offensive to distort and 
attack the principles and motives of the United 
States. They will win this struggle if men are 
kept in ignorance of our true purposes, policies, 
and culture. 

The United States is also investing heavily in 
military preparedness to insure national security. 
Ideas are also weapons—weapons which can be 
utilized only by educational exchange. The free 
mind and free flow of ideas and knowledge among 
peoples provide such powerful weapons for peace 
that only when we review the progress of man- 
kind itself can we measure their potentialities. 

There is a widespread impression that educa- 
tional exchange activities can accomplish only 
long-range results. This is incorrect; their effect 
is both immediate and long range. The great 
majority of exchanges involve adults in positions 
of active leadership—professors, specialists, tech- 
nicians engaged in research, mature leaders 
important fields such as journalism and the pro- 
fessions, leaders of labor organizations, and others 
whose impact upon the attitude of their respective 
countries will be immediate as well as long con- 
tinued. Further, the very initiation of an ex- 
change project in a given country has an im- 
mediate influence in that country since it indi- 
cates American intent to cooperate in a positive 
manner. 
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Other phases of the educational exchange pro- 
gram give evidence that the activities have 
immediate as well as lasting impact. The United 
States libraries are a particularly clear illustration 
of this. Thirty percent of the users are educators 
or journalists who come to our libraries seeking 
specific information about this country. Within 
a matter of hours this information is imparted to 
others through classrooms, lecture halls, and news- 
papers. Other users are doctors, lawyers, scien- 
tists, industrial workers, and farmers who obtain 
from the libraries facts and figures about Ameri- 
can know-how for immediate use in their offices, 
factories, and farming projects. 

Nongovernmental groups and organizations 
have done an extremely effective job in the inter- 
national exchange of knowledge. This must con- 
tinue. It is equally essential, however, that 
Government assume its rightful share of the re- 
sponsibilities. In fact, there are certain functions 
which, because of their inherent nature, can only 
be performed by the Government. While the 
funds expended by the Government represent but 
a small fraction of the total—both public and pri- 
vate—the services rendered in assisting and 
facilitating private agencies are indispensable to 
the program as a whole. 

Through enactment of the United States In- 
formation and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 
(Public Law 402) on January 27, 1948, the Con- 
gress carefully and deliberately determined that 
a program of educational exchange shall become 
an essential part of the conduct of this Nation’s 
foreign affairs. This basic policy has thus been 
established. However, the act did not provide 
the funds to implement it. 


The Financial Level and Its Inadequacies 


The Information and Educational Exchange 
Act authorizes a world-wide program but does not 
finance it. Funds have not yet been appropriated 
to expand this program beyond the level at which 
it was operating at the time the act was passed. 

When this act was passed, certain educational 
exchange activities were being carried on by the 
Department of State and other Federal agencies 
assisting the Department. In Latin America a 
modest program of cooperative interchange with 
countries of the Western Hemisphere was under- 
way—a program providing for interchange of 
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scientific, technical, and cultural knowledge and 
skills. This program, authorized by Public Law 
355, cooperation with the other American re- 
publics, has been in effect for 10 years. However, 
for the rest of the world, which the Department of 
State conveniently refers to as the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, activities were limited to the maintenance 
of libraries established during the period of World 
War II by the Office of War Information, to the 
awarding of a few exchange of persons grants 
from emergency funds, and to a program of stimu- 
lating and assisting the educational exchange 
activities of private organizations and other 
governments. 


Current operations 


Public Law 402 is now almost a year old. For 
reasons just stated, we find the educational ex- 
change program operating at approximately the 
same financial level and in the same areas of the 
world as in the years prior to the enactment of 
Public Law 402. No government-supported edu- 
cational exchange activities are yet being con- 
ducted under the Smith-Mundt Act in the Eastern 
Hemisphere, except for the world-wide library 
operation and the work done in our missions and 
in this country to facilitate exchange activities 
of private organizations and other governments. 

A review of the Latin-American program has 
convinced the Commission that the activities are 
sound and that they are making possible the ef- 
fective exchange of knowledge and ideas between 
the people of this country and those of other na- 
tions in the Western Hemisphere. The program 
consists chiefly of various cooperative scientific 
and technical projects to which this country con- 
tributes scientific personnel and technical train- 
ing, exchange of persons, the maintenance of a 
number of libraries and cultural centers, aid to 
American-sponsored schools, and other activities 
of a supplementary character. The Department 
of State is assisted in the conduct of this program 
by the 25 Federal agencies which are members 
of the Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific 
and Cultural Cooperation. 

Major scientific and technical projects under 
way in 30 different fields of activity include agri- 
cultural collaboration, rubber development, agri- 
cultural statistics and census, civil aviation, coast 
and geodetic surveying, weather investigations, 
industrial training in technical and organiza- 
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tional skills, public health, public administra- 
tion, and housing and urban development. These 
projects are undertaken by this country in col- 
laboration with other countries at their request 
and with this Government’s carefully considered 
approval. The United States contributes tech- 
nical knowledge and training by sending to the 
various countries Government specialists and 
technicians and by bringing trainees to this coun- 
try to study and become expert in our scientific 
and technological methods. The other govern- 
ments also contribute—money, facilities, or land. 
We consider it significant that in fiscal year 1948 
the total of all contributions made by other gov- 
ernments was twice as much as the contribution 
made by the United States. 

Another important phase of the Latin-Ameri- 
can program is the exchange of professors, special- 
ists, teachers, and graduate students between the 
United States and the other American republics. 
These exchanges are in addition, of course, to 
those directly associated with the projects enum- 
erated above. To date approximately 191 grants 
under the Smith-Mundt Act have been made for 
such exchange activities for the first half of the 
current fiscal year and a total of around 2,985 for 
the 10-year period of the program’s existence. 
The Commission has had evidence that this activ- 
ity creates for the United States real friends 
among the best professional, academic, and spe- 
cialized groups of the Latin-American countries. 

United States libraries established under the 
exchange program are now maintained in Mexico, 
Nicaragua, and Uruguay. They attract over a 
half-million readers annually. Through current 
books and periodicals in the libraries, the library 
user is able to obtain information about the Amer- 
ican way of life. United States technical and 
scientific knowledge is made available to and is 
widely used by individuals who apply our know]l- 
edge and techniques to their own situations in 
other countries. The individual is helped, im- 
partially and efficiently, and is impressed by the 
library service rendered as well as by the informa- 
tion obtained. Indicative of the job these 
libraries are doing is the recent remark of the 
Chinese Minister to Nicaragua who took two 
Chinese Government representatives to the library 
to show them “the best thing we have in Managua.” 

The 28 cultural centers in the other American 
republics provide places for people of our neigh- 
boring countries to become acquainted with the 





United States at a relatively small expense to this 
country. These centers pay their own way up to 
60 percent of the cost of their operations by charg- 
ing for English lessons and by obtaining funds 
from other local sources. The United States con- 
tributed the remaining 40 percent. There are 
17,096 members of these centers which are con- 
trolled by local boards of national and resident 
Americans. At the close of 1948, 46,000 Latin- 
American students were studying English at the 
centers. During the first half of the 1949 fiscal 
year, 109,000 books were circulated to the students, 
the members, and the general public. Approxi- 
mately 211,000 persons attended cultural events, 
such as concerts, exhibits, and related activities. 
Through their special training courses for Latin- 
American teachers of English, the centers raised 
the standards of English instruction in schools 
throughout Latin America. 

The 270 American-sponsored schools in the 
American republics utilized United States 
methods in instruction of about 60,000 Latin- 
American children and 3,000 United States chil- 


dren. These schools have a waiting list of 40,000 
students. During the last 6 months the Depart- 


~ 


ment made grants of $72,500 to assist 19 schools 
in employing United States teachers, supplied 
credentials for 48 administrators and teachers, 
furnished 5,000 books, and supplied other educa- 
tional materials and professional services. Dur- 
ing this period the local income of these schools 
was about $3,000,000 and the Department’s as- 
sistance $85,000. American and Latin-American 
children, under American teachers, are sharing 
learning and recreational experiences in these 
schools. 


Plans for 1950 


Plans for the future continue to be inadequate. 
The Department of State, guided by the policy 
of the executive branch of the Government, will 
only request a relatively small amount for fiscal 
year 1950 to extend a few selected activities of this 
cooperative program to certain key countries of the 
Eastern Hemisphere. In order to provide for 
this, the Latin-American program will be cur- 
tailed. It is with respect to this plan that we 
direct our first and most comprehensive recom- 
mendations. 

The authorization of a world-wide educational 
exchange program must be made meaningful. 
Adequate funds should be provided to enable the 
Department of State to discharge its responsibili- 
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ties for educational exchange under the Smith- 
Mundt Act (Public Law 402). The Latin-Ameri- 
ean program should not be curtailed. ‘There are 
marked values achieved by this program—values 
which would be lost by discontinuity and constant 
adjustments. Furthermore, we believe it very 
important that the United States avoid any action 
which would substantiate the Latin-American 
claim that their friendship was valuable to us 
only during war years. ‘The total program should 
be expanded to the Eastern Hemisphere, particu- 
larly to those countries not under the ECA and 
other economic-aid programs and to countries 
whose governments give evidence of cooperation 
inthe mutually helpful and friendly spirit of the 
Smith-Mundt Act. The Department of State has 
not yet presented to this Commission a plan which 
we consider comprehensive enough to make edu- 
cational exchange an effective complement of our 
economic-aid programs and our program of mili- 
tary preparedness. The expansion of this pro- 
gram cannot wisely be postponed. 

In addition to our convictions about the level of 
the educational exchange program under Public 
Law 402, we express our concern with respect to 
the inadequacy of plans for dollar-support of the 
Fulbright program. With a number of countries 
the United States Government has negotiated, or 
plans to negotiate, Fulbright agreements provid- 
ing for the use of foreign currencies to finance ed- 
ueational exchanges. Although not under the 
jurisdiction of Public Law 402, and consequently 
not within the purview of this Commission, the 
Fulbright program of educational exchange must 
depend on appropriations requested under author- 
ity of Public Law 402 for any United States dol- 
lars necessary for administration of the program. 
Since funds for Fulbright exchanges are available 
only in foreign currencies, certain dollar amounts 
must be provided to assist in obtaining qualified 
candidates who, without such support, would be 
unable to accept Fulbright grants. It seems very 
unwise not to make maximum use of the resources 
provided by the Fulbright program. 

The Commission had advised the Secretary of 
State of our strong convictions about the inade- 
quacy of plans for the educational exchange pro- 
gram under Public Law 402, adding our comments 
about dollar support for Fulbright exchanges. 

The Department of State has given careful at- 
tention to our recommendations, but because of the 
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Federal policy requiring that any increases in 
financial requests be kept to a minimum, the Sec- 
retary’s request for fiscal year 1950 has not been 
increased. 


The Department of State’s Conduct of the Pro- 
gram—General Appraisal and Recommenda- 
tions 


During these past 4 months of its existence, this 
Commission has, in addition to its study of the 
present and future level of the program, given 
intensive consideration to the basic policies and 
operating principles of each major activity. We 
have studied specific problems upon which the 
Department of State has requested guidance. We 
have also reviewed the legislative history of the 
Smith-Mundt Act with a view toward giving spe- 
cial attention to the Department’s execution of 
certain sections in Public Law 402 which resulted 
from amendments to the original bill. Further 
study and experience with the program will enable 
us to participate more actively in the process of 
policy and program formulation and to give more 
comprehensive appraisals as to the worth of each 
activity. Although the Commission finds the 
present and contemplated level of the educational- 
exchange program totally inadequate, we find that 
the Department of State has done a generally effec- 
tive job of leadership and management. This 
same general endorsement is made of the officers 
responsible for the program. A measure of the 
success of the operations can be attributed to the 
cooperation and competence of the 25 Federal 
agencies which, as members of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Scientific and Cultural Co- 
operation, assist the Department in carrying out 
the program. 

In reaching our conclusion as to the general 
effectiveness of the program, we find our- 
selves in agreement as to one defect. In our 
judgment there is great need for broadening the 
scope of the exchange of persons program. The 
culture of any nation is a composite of all activities 
of all of its people. Recognition has been given to 
the scientific and technical fields and to exchanges 
of academic personnel and leaders in the profes- 
sions, but insufficient emphasis has been placed on 
certain other groups—ministers, authors, musi- 
cians, businessmen, and others whose participation 
is necessary to a balanced program of interchange. 
This recommendation does not refer exclusively to 
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Government-supported exchanges since it is rec- 
ognized that the achievement of maximum flexi- 
bility in the Federal program would necessitate a 
disproportionate increase in the program’s finan- 
cial requirements. Some steps can be taken, how- 
ever, within the framework of available funds to 
insure a broader exchange program. The major 
remedy for this situation is to be found in a care- 
fully planned Department of State program to 
encourage and assist the exchange activities of 
voluntary organizations so that they will include 
a representative cross section of all countries con- 
cerned. This recommendation, recently made to 
the Department of State, is now being given care- 
ful consideration. An answer is anticipated in 
the near future. 

We have made another major recommendation 
to the Department of State—that, with appropri- 
ate safeguards against subversive activity, all pos- 
sible steps be taken to keep the door open to un- 
official exchanges with the countries of eastern 
Europe where freedom of communication is 
denied. To cut off contacts with the totalitarian 
nations of the world because of fears as to what 
might happen to democratic institutions would 
imply a weakness which has no justification in 
fact. No army ever burned its bridges except in 
retreat. The democratic way of life is not now 
in retreat. The Department of State has accepted 
our recommendations and is now taking the steps 
set forth in its official reply to this Commission 


(full text of recommendations and_ reply 
attached). 


Other Action Taken by the Commission on Edu- 
cational Exchange 


The Commission has taken the following action 
in addition to the previously mentioned recom- 
mendations made to the Department of State: 

1. Expressed to the National Commission for 
Unesco this Commission’s interest in their work 
and our desire to work closely with them. 

Close liaison is maintained between the office 
which administers the educational exchange pro- 
gram and the staff which acts as the focal point in 
the Department for Unesco and National Com- 
mission affairs. This Commission looks forward 
to a continued period of coordination between the 
two programs. 

2. Requested the Department of State to inten- 
sify its program for making available to the public 
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full information concerning all phases of the edu- 


and the work of the 
Commission in order to stimulate even further the 
participation of the maximum number of different 
private agencies and so to comply with the intent 
of section 1005 of Public Law 402. 

Positive steps are being taken to comply with 
this request. 

3. Established criteria for approving any spe- 
cial advisory committees to be appointed by the 
Secretary of State as authorized in title VIII, sec- 
tion 801 (6) for the purpose of assisting the Sec- 
retary to carry out the provisions of Public Law 
402 as it pertains to the educational exchange 
service. 


cational exchange program 


The Secretary has not found it necessary to en- 
ter into any formal arrangements for educational 
exchange advisory committees. 

4. Endorsed the Department’s case-by-case 
handling of the problems of foreign students and 
professors who have become political refugees. 

In recommending that such persons be allowed 
to remain in this country, the Department of State 
reviews each case carefully, taking into account 
such factors as any recent changes of government 
during the individual’s stay in the United States 
and the integrity of his claim to dissenting politi- 
cal beliefs. 

5. Recommended to the Department of State 
that objects of art looted from foreign countries 
be placed by the Department of State in the cus- 
tody of the appropriate Government agency until 
such time as the Department of State can deter- 
mine what final disposition should be made. 

This recommendation has been accepted and put 
into effect. 

6. Established contact with some of the major 
private organizations and foundations having ex- 
change programs to ascertain what, if any, practi- 
cal barriers existing immigration laws and regula- 
tions create for their exchange of persons pro- 
grams. 

Impetus for this study came from the public. 
The results of this study will be taken up with the 
Department of State and the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service of the Department of Jus- 
tice. 

7. Established, with the assistance of the Na- 
tional Association of Foreign Student Advisers a 
direct channel of communication with American 
colleges and universities having student exchange 
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programs so that suggestions for foreign student 
exchange may come directly to this Commission. 

8. Recommended to the Secretary of State that 
he take such action as is necessary with respect to 
section 602 (a) of Public Law 402 to establish the 
eligibility of administrators and faculty members 
on State universities, land-grant colleges, and 
other institutions of higher learning for appoint- 
ment to this Commission. These individuals 
must, in the opinion of our members, be given the 
same opportunity to qualify for appointments as 
the staff of privately endowed institutions. 

The Department of State has advised us that 
this recommendation will be acted upon. 










The Department of State’s Execution of Certain 
Sections of Public Law 402 Which Resulted 
From Amendments to the Original Bill 

A review of the legislative history of the Smith- 
Mundt Act indicates that more than 100 amend- 
ments were proposed by individual Members of 
the Congress during the 2 years prior to its enact- 
ment. Of these there are 12 which reflect reserva- 
tions which the Congress had about certain parts 
of the program and for which provisions were 
made for policies to govern them. We have studied 
the Department’s execution of policies governing 
seven of these operations and report briefly our 
findings as follows: 

1. Reciprocity in the exchange of persons (sec. 
91).—The Department of State has interpreted 
this requirement to mean that the participating 
country shall be required to cooperate and to con- 
tribute as much as possible to the success of any 
exchange project in money, housing and facilities, 
etc. A “head for head” exchange is not required. 
No Government-supported exchanges have been 
initiated or planned with countries who do not 
give evidence of a desire to cooperate in the spirit 
of the act. 

2. Utilization of private agencies (sec. 1005). — 
The Department of State has established the fol- 
lowing policy and has taken appropriate steps to 
put it into effect: 


























The Department of State, in conducting an educational 
exchange service under Public Law 402, considers that 
the role of the Federal Government is facilitative and that 
the Department’s activities are supplementary to the pro- 
grams of private agencies. Federal programs are to be 
maintained and expanded only insofar as the objectives 
of the act cannot be serviced by the activities of private 
agencies. In the conduct of Federal programs the Depart- 




















ment will utilize the services of the greatest possible num- 
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ber of private agencies to the maximum extent practicable, 
and seek advice and assistance from qualified private 
sources in the development and operation of its educational 
exchange service. 


3. Prohibition against controlling policies of 
United States schools abroad (sec. 203).—The De- 
partment of State administers the program of as- 
sistance to American-sponsored schools through a 
contract with a private educational agency. Any 
question relating to the school’s relation to United 
States foreign policy is the province of the ap- 
propriate foreign service post. On strictly educa- 
tional questions, the Foreign Service post is not 
involved in the school’s affairs, thus acting as a 
fiscal rather than an educational agency in admin- 
istration of the program of assistance. The de- 
termination of the school’s educational policy is 
left entirely to its local board of directors which 
consists of resident Americans and nationals of the 
country in which the school is located. 

4. Prohibition against rendering service to the 
armed forces of a foreign government (secs. 301 
and 402).—No services have been rendered to the 
armed forces of a foreign government by the De- 
partment of State under Public Law 402. Even 
though Public Law 402 permits the Secretary of 
State to utilize such technical units as the Navy 
Hydrographic Office and the Army Corps of En- 
gineers for technical assistance to civil agencies 
of other governments, this is not being done at 
the present time. 

5. Necessity for paying other Federal agencies 
for services rendered (sec. 401) —Each Govern- 
ment agency participating in the program under 
Public Law 402 operates within its allotment of 
money which is made available by direct transfer 
from the Department of State. It has been the 
practice of the Department that approximately 
75 percent of the funds are transferred to other 
agencies at the beginning of the fiscal year and 
that the remaining 25 percent are transferred at 
the beginning of the fourth quarter. As of De- 
cember 28, 1948, $2,343,824 or 74 percent of the 1949 
allocation had been transferred to other agencies. 

6. Requirements for making maximum use of 
existing Government property and facilities (sec. 
803).—The Secretary of State has instructed all 
Federal agencies participating in this program to 
make maximum use of existing Government prop- 
erty and facilities. New equipment purchased by 
the Federal agencies under this program during 
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the past 6 months was limited to a small amount of 
American scientific equipment required by specific 
projects in other countries, such as the develop- 
ment of agricultural stations. For such purchases, 
the Federal agency affected has determined that 
such equipment is not already on hand and avail- 
able for foreign use. 

7. Federal Bureau of Investigation loyalty re- 
port requirement (sec. 1001).—All of the em- 
ployees of the Department of State who are as- 
signed to duties under the educational exchange 
program and all employees of other participating 
agencies who are assigned to duties under the edu- 
cational exchange program have been investigated 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation and re- 
ports of such investigations have been submitted 
to the Secretary as required by section 1001 of 
Public Law 402. This section has been inter- 
preted by the Department as not applicable to 
United States grantees under the program, such 
as students, teachers, professors, specialists, and 
persons now serving under grants in the cultural 
centers in the American Republics. In all such 
cases, however, a careful investigation is made 
through the Department’s own investigative facil- 
ities, and all other available Government records, 
including those of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation and the intelligence services of the Depart- 
ment of the Army. In addition, and even though 
not required, a complete investigation by the FBI 
is made of persons receiving grants prior to as- 
signment in the cultural centers. 

The Department of State has informed the Com- 
mission that this investigation procedure requires 
an average of 75 days for processing in the FBI 
and the Department itself. Because of this time 
element, it is extremely difficult to recruit at the 
desired rate and to obtain the services of highly 
qualified persons. Due to this waiting period, 
many qualified candidates have declined tentative 
offers of positions or withdrawn their applica- 
tions during the course of the investigation. 

Since the Commission has not studied this prob- 
lem thoroughly, no positive recommendation is 
included in this report. Further study will be 
made, however. 

The remaining five policy provisions are either 
under study or scheduled for a study in order that 
our findings may be reported to the Congress in a 
subsequent report. These five provisions pertain 
to: 





1. Restrictions on immigration and the estab- 
lishment of immigration regulations for the ex- 
change-of-persons program (sec. 201). 

2. Conditions prerequisite to the assignment of 
United States officials abroad (sec. 301). 

3. Injunction against competing with private en- 
gineering and other technical services (sec. 403), 

4. Policy on reimbursement from other govern- 
ments (sec. 901). 


5. Disclosure of restricted information (see, 
1003). 


October 19, 1948. 
Hon. Grorce C. MARSHALL, 
Secretary of State. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: The United States 
Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange 
has given consideration, at the request of the De- 
partment of State, to problems of educational 
exchange as regards the countries of eastern Eu- 
rope. Wesubmit herewith our recommendations. 

The educational exchange program is based upon 
the conviction long held and amply demonstrated 
by civilized nations that free interchange of per- 
sons and ideas between nations is a source of under- 
standing, enrichment, and progress. Since the 
effectiveness of such a program will depend not 
only upon its range or extent but also upon the 
voluntary and unprejudiced spirit in which it is 
conducted, it is obvious that its greatest usefulness 
will be in relation to the free and democratic 
countries of the world which are glad to avail 
themselves of its reciprocal advantages. 

Although this memorandum deals with the 
countries of eastern Europe, the Commission 
wishes to emphasize that, for reasons which will 
be cited, the program of educational exchange will 
be more limited in scope and immediate effective- 
ness in these barricaded regions of the world than 
is the case where normal and friendly contacts 
obtain. 

The obstacles which have been placed in the 
way of educational and cultural exchanges by a 
number of the countries of eastern Europe are 
well known and need not be detailed. Many ef- 
forts have been made by official and voluntary 
agencies in this country to establish exchanges 
with these countries but with very few results. In 
authorizing this program, the Congress of the 
United States laid down in the Smith-Mundt Act 
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the principle that all official exchanges should be 
upon a reciprocal basis. Since for the present 
most of the eastern European governments are un- 
willing to reciprocate, it is not recommended that 
the United States sponsor government-supported 
exchanges with them until their governments give 
evidence of cooperation in the mutually helpful 
and friendly spirit of the act. This unwillingness 
to reciprocate will also currently exclude exchange 
with these countries under the Fulbright Act 
which requires negotiations by the governments 
involved with assurances that acceptable exchange 
projects in both directions can be initiated and 
arried out. 

We have, however, many unofficial opportuni- 
ties for contacts and exchange of persons with 
these countries. Not only students, scholars, and 
scientists are involved, but also representatives of 
the professions, such as journalism and medicine. 
While these exchanges are initiated and sponsored 
by voluntary agencies, the Department of State 
must make available the necessary travel papers, 
and it is often called upon to facilitate the ex- 
changes in other ways. Should it do this? 

The Advisory Commission, after a full study of 
the problem and of the difficulties involved is con- 
vinced that the United States Government should 
not close the door to these unofficial exchanges, 
and we so advise the Department of State. Our 
reasons for this are several. 

In the first place, it is clear from the evidence 
submitted to us, that our experience in these ex- 
changes, on the whole, has been a good one. While 
some difficulties have been encountered, the ex- 
changes with eastern Europe have brought about 
the correction of erroneous beliefs about this 
country, an appreciation of its institutions, and a 
more critical outlook toward totalitarian regimes. 

This practical experience is strongly supported 
by certain general considerations. For the United 
States to close its doors to all contacts with those 
nations with whose philosophy it disagrees would 
be to pull down an iron curtain on our own side 
of the Atlantic, to adopt a policy which we con- 
demn, and to lose in world opinion much of the 
moral leadership which this country has enjoyed. 
Many of our own nationals, furthermore, need, 
upon occasion, to visit the countries of eastern and 
southeastern Europe for business, journalistic, 
scholarly, or other purposes. We cannot well re- 
quest privileges which we in turn deny. These 
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considerations, together with the positive gains 
which follow from such interchange in the cor- 
rection of misinformation and the removal of 
prejudices seem to us to justify the maintenance 
of a broad policy of interchange. To cut off con- 
tacts with the totalitarian nations of the world 
because of fears as to what might happen to demo- 
cratic institutions through such contacts would im- 
ply a weakness which has no justification in fact. 
No army ever burned its bridges except in retreat. 
The democratic way of life is not now in retreat. 

Such an interchange of persons between the 
United States and the countries of eastern Europe 
obviously will require careful control. 

American officers responsible for issuing visas 
and permission to enter the United States should 
satisfy themselves, as far as possible, that individ- 
uals desiring to come to this country have no sub- 
versive intentions, but serious and bona fide aca- 
demic, professional, or vocational purposes. Per- 
mits should be for not more than 1 year, though 
subject to renewal. 

We do not recommend that the Department en- 
courage immature and inexperienced American 
students to undertake study under present condi- 
tions in eastern Europe. Maturity of judgment 
and experience is desirable in order to appraise 
critically the instruction received, to profit most 
from the total experience, and to avoid personal 
episodes. In all cases of Americans permitted 
to travel in any of these countries, it is desirable 
that they be informed before departure as to con- 
ditions that they will encounter. We recommend 
that the State Department accept the responsibil- 
ity for seeing that this is done. We believe that 
restriction of the travel of individuals entering the 
country or of Americans going abroad under the 
sponsorship of organizations recognized as subver- 
sive is desirable. 

A special problem exists with reference to the 
holding of international conferences, congresses, 
and institutes. Many such meetings are held by 
reputable organizations which include as partici- 
pants persons, with conflicting political views. 
Present United States statutes and regulations 
governing the entrance of foreign nationals make 
it difficult for some of these persons to attend these 
meetings. This eliminates the United States as 
one of the meeting places for organizations of a 
widely international character. This is undesir- 
able from many standpoints. We recommend that 
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a more liberal policy be followed in granting per- 
mission to enter for individuals desiring to attend 
the reputable meetings of this kind. 

Harvie Branscoms, Chairman 


December 10, 1948. 


Dear Dr. Branscoms: The recommendations 
of the United States Advisory Commission on 
Educational Exchange concerning educational ex- 
changes with the countries of eastern Europe have 
been referred to me by the Secretary’s office. We 
have studied the recommendations carefully. The 
Commission’s views coincide with United States 
foreign policy objectives. The Department will 
emphasize in its operations the methods recom- 
mended by the Commission for reaching these ob- 
jectives. We are taking immediate steps to put 
your recommendations into effect. 

Specifically, the Department agrees that free 
interchange of persons and ideas on a world-wide 
basis must be the long range objective of this 
program. We concur in your view that the effec- 
tiveness of Government-supported exchanges un- 
der Public Law 402 with certain eastern Euro- 
pean countries is highly questionable as long as 
their governments remain unwilling to cooperate. 
Therefore such exchanges will not be established at 
this time. The Department keenly regrets that 
it is impossible at present to establish world-wide 
exchange programs on a reciprocal basis. 

The Department will continue, however, to assist 
reputable American State, local, and private or- 
ganizations in promoting educational interchange 
with parts of the world where there is little under- 
standing of the principles which should underlie 
such intellectual and cultural relations. This de- 
cision follows the Commission’s recommendations. 

The Department will maintain its vigilance in 
safeguarding the public safety and the security 
of our Government and free institutions, as you 
urged. The Department is in complete agreement 
with the Commission that it is desirable to restrict 
the travel of individuals sponsored by organiza- 
tions generally recognized as subversive. Aliens 
whose intentions are deemed to be subversive, or 
who are or have been members of organizations 
professing such intentions, are considered inad- 
missible to the United States under our immigra- 
tion laws. Students and scholars who succeed in 
obtaining the permission of Communist-domi- 
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nated governments to visit the United States for 
bona fide educational, cultural, and scientific pur- 
poses will frequently be considered by the United 
States consuls to be inadmissible under these laws, 
In such a case, the Attorney General of the United 
States has the legal authority under the ninth pro- 
viso of section 3 of the Immigration Act of Febru- 
ary 5, 1917, to authorize temporary entry of an 
alien otherwise excludable. 

A sponsoring agency may petition the Attorney 
General to exercise his discretionary authority in 
such cases. The Department will support such a 
request made by a reputable sponsoring agency in 
those meritorious cases where the Department be- 
lieves that the advantages to the United States 
outweigh the possible disadvantages. Persons for 
whom entry is requested, however, should furnish 
evidence of their intent to participate only in 
activities consistent with the stated purposes of 
their visit. As the Commission suggests, such 
representations will be particularly appropriate 
in the case of international conferences, congresses 
and other meetings of an educational nature, 
which normally last only a short time. 

We shall support your recommendations of pre- 
cautions that should be observed when American 
students study in eastern Europe. The Depart- 
ment will emphasize to sponsoring organizations 
the desirability of limiting the exchanges to ma- 
ture students who will be able to evaluate critically 
their experience in such countries. Upon request, 
the Department will also try to inform these spon- 
soring organizations about the conditions in coun- 
tries to be visited. 

The Department intends to make public this ex- 
change of correspondence and to circulate it 
widely among officers of the Department and the 
Foreign Service who may be called upon to assist. 
Any further instructions which are necessary for 
the guidance of these officers will be issued 
promptly. 

I do not wish to conclude this letter without 
telling you and the members of the Commission 
that your recommendations reflect the serious 
thought you have given to the problems involved 
in these exchanges. The Department appreciates 
your advice. 

Sincerely yours, 
How.anp H. Sarceant, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Publie Affairs. 
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Summary of the Report of the Joint Brazil—United States 


Teehnical Commission 


PART I. GENERAL PROBLEMS 


The need for a broad development program in 
Brazil is indicated by the low productivity and 
small incomes of the majority of its people and 
by indications of serious unbalance in its economic 
structure. One indication of unbalance has been 
the persistent tendency toward price inflation 
which, of course, was accentuated during the war 
but has continued in the postwar period. Another 
is the difficulty of holding imports within the 
limits of foreign-exchange availabilities. Among 
the factors contributing to Brazil’s difficulties in 
solving these chronic problems have been the ex- 
cessive concentration of exports in a few agricul- 
tural crops; the concentration of the purchasing 
power of the wealthy and the middle class in two 
great cities, the growth of which has been acceler- 
ated by industrialization; the low productivity 
and general backwardness of much of Brazil’s ag- 
riculture; and the exhaustion of the soil and the 
progressive movement of agriculture farther and 
farther from the consuming centers, which has 
had the effect of throwing additional burdens on 
an already inadequate transportation system. 

Progress in economic development is made dif- 
ficult by a number of other factors. Among these 
are the country’s inadequate supplies of fuels and 
power; the speculative emphasis in the economy 
and what has been called a “high-unit-profits” 
mentality in industry and trade; the strong at- 
traction of investment funds into urban real estate 
at the expense of other investments more essential 
to the progressive economy ; and the lack of well- 
developed capital markets. The continuous rise 
in the general price level during the last ten years 
has aggravated these difficulties. 

The Commission is unanimously agreed that the 
economic development of Brazil should be accel- 
erated by carefully considered programs of gov- 
ernmental expenditures, by policies favoring a 
balanced development of Brazil’s resources by 
private enterprise, and by policies directed spe- 
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cifically toward controlling inflation and meeting 
the balance-of-payments problem. 


Economie Development and the Balance of Pay- 
ments Position 


In considering a development program for 
Brazil it is necessary to consider on the one hand, 
how such a program may be affected by the limited 
availability of foreign exchange and, on the other 
hand, how a development program can help 
to solve Brazil’s persistent foreign-exchange 
problem. 

During the war and for a short time thereafter 
Brazil was able to find temporary markets abroad 
for some of its manufactured products. Mean- 
while good prices were received for Brazil’s ex- 
ports of raw materials. Because of the difficulty 
of obtaining imports, the value of exports ex- 
ceeded that of imports by 14 billion cruzeiros from 
the end of 1941 to the end of 1946, and Brazil’s 
holdings of gold and foreign exchange increased 
by 121% billion cruzeiros (U.S. $675 million). 

The growing availability of imports brought a 
sharp reversal of Brazil’s trade position in 1947. 
In that year imports exceeded exports by Cr$114 
billion, while other payments due abroad raised 
the total balance-of-payments deficit to Cr$3 
billion. The most serious aspect of this change 
in Brazil’s trade position was the difficulty of ob- 
taining imports from Europe to balance exports to 
that area and the heavy excess of imports from the 
United States and other “hard-currency” countries 
over exports to those countries. Asa result Brazil 
had an export surplus of about Cr$5 billion with 
“soft-currency” countries but a deficit of Cr$6 
billion with hard-currency countries. Among 
the sources of funds to meet this deficit was a 
short-term stabilization loan of Cr$114 billion 
(U.S. $80 million) from the United States. How- 
ever, approximately Cr$114 billion of payments 


*The official exchange rate of 18.50 cruzeiros to the 
dollar has been used throughout this summary. 


Note: The report is printed as Department of State 
publication 3487. 
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due to hard-currency countries remained unpaid 
at the end of 1947. 

This unbalance in Brazil’s trade position neces- 
sitated the adoption in May 1948 of import con- 
trols to supplement foreign-exchange controls. 
Before the import controls could be imposed, the 
backlog of payments due in hard currencies in- 
creased to about Cr$3 billion. 

A review of the prospects for the near future 
indicates that maintenance of firm controls will be 
required even if Brazil’s exports remain at a high 
level, as without such controls, hard-currency im- 
ports would undoubtedly tend to run substantially 
in excess of the availabilities of such currencies. 
The arrearage of commercial and other payments 
due abroad will need to be cleared up before ex- 
port proceeds will be at all fully available for the 
purchase of equipment and other supplies needed 
for a development program in addition to other 
essential imports. 

Brazil still holds a considerable amount of gold 
reserves, but there are good reasons for conserving 
a substantial part of these reserves for purposes 
more essential to the future welfare of the country 
than to use them to pay for past imports. Pos- 
sibilities of obtaining short- or medium-term 
credits abroad to finance part of the 1949 imports 
of essential goods should be explored, to permit 
the use of a larger part of current receipts from 
exports to expedite the payment of overdue bills. 

In the absence of clear evidence that Brazil’s 
export production is being restricted by unavoid- 
ably high costs relative to prices obtainable in 
world markets, devaluation of the cruzeiro must 
be regarded as an unnecessary and undesirable 
alternative or supplement to import and foreign- 
exchange controls, since under these circumstances 
devaluation would only create additional upward 
pressure on the Brazilian price level and the cost 
of living. 

Import and foreign-exchange controls should 
be supplemented by strong efforts (1) to broaden 
and improve Brazil’s exports, (2) to develop ef- 
ficient domestic production of a number of in- 
dustrial products and additional domestic sources 
of fuels, the imports of which now weigh heavily 
on Brazil’s international balance of payments, 
and (3) to attract foreign capital and technicians 
to assist in these developments. Without the aid 
of such capital, the amounts of foreign exchange 


which will be available for the purchase of es- 
sential supplies and equipment are likely to be so 
limited during the next several years as seriously 
to retard Brazil’s industrial and general economic 
development. 


Financial Stability as an Aid to Economic De- 
velopment 

The Commission is convinced that balanced and 
rapid economic development, of a kind that would 
bring lasting benefits to all the people of Brazil, 
cannot be achieved in the face of rapidly or con- 
tinuously mounting prices. It is not expected 
that Brazil can insulate her price level completely 
against changes in world markets, but world prices 
(especially prices in the United States) are show- 
ing signs of becoming stabilized or even declining 
somewhat, and strong efforts must be made to 
prevent a further rise in prices in Brazil that has 
no parallel in world markets. 

Stabilization of the money supply in 1947-48 
through avoidance of new Government-note issues 
or borrowing from the banks and through re- 
straint on extensions of bank credit to other bor- 
rowers was an essential element in checking the 
long-continued rise in the Brazilian price level. 
A firm policy of controlling credit expansion is 
still necessary and will continue to be necessary as 
long as stabilization of the price level has not been 
achieved. An enlargement of the Bank of 
Brazil’s loans to farmers would be helpful in in- 
creasing agricultural production, but any sub- 
stantial expansion of the Bank’s loans to farmers 
should be balanced by reductions in other parts of 
the Bank’s portfolio. 

The success of the Brazilian Government in 
achieving a small surplus of receipts over expendi- 
tures in 1947 and the first 11 months of 1948 has 
been an important factor in restraining the rise of 
prices. The prospect for 1949 is less certain be- 
cause of a 25 percent increase in Government salary 
scales. However, firm adherence to the rules of 
economy laid down by the President of the Repub- 
lic should remove the possibility of expenditures 
outrunning revenues in 1949. In fact, there should 
be a moderate amount of funds available for the 
beginning of an economic development program 
such as that outlined inthe SALTE Plan. Budget- 
ary and financing policies will of course assume 
increased importance as the execution of such a 
program gets under way. 
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PART II. DEVELOPMENT NEEDS IN MAJOR 
SECTORS OF BRAZIL’S ECONOMY 

The needs of the various sectors of Brazil’s econ- 
omy are many and varied. They are not mutually 
exclusive; to a great extent they are comple- 
mentary. For example, there is no point in de- 
bating whether to promote industrialization or 
to promote agricultural development; both are 
necessary. . 

An improved and more productive agriculture 
would promote industrialization by producing 
more economically and in larger quantity raw 
materials for processing in domestic industries. It 
would release workers for industrial employment 
without jeopardizing, or increasing the cost of 
the food supply of the industrial and other urban 
population. It would provide a larger domestic 
market for the products of industry. 

The other side of the picture is that expanded 
and more efficient industries would mean larger 
domestic markets for agricultural raw materials, 
and should mean more and better manufactured 
goods at prices that would bring them within the 
reach of larger numbers of the farm population. 

But further development of industry and agri- 
culture is not enough; in fact, their possibilities 
are limited unless other requirements can be met, 
If industrialization is to make substantial progress 
in Brazil, it must have larger, more dependable, 
and, if possible, cheaper supplies of fuels and 
power, more adequate and efficient transportation, 
more and better equipment, and a larger supply 
of skilled labor and of technical and managerial 
talent. Similarly, expansion and improvement of 
industry alone is not enough to assure the greater 
well-being and prosperity of the large farm popu- 
lation. Brazil’s agriculture also needs better trans- 
portation (and storage) facilities, but above all 
it needs improved methods, much greater use of 
fertilizers, and improved implements. 

There are limits to the extent to which any one 
major sector can prosper if others are lagging 
seriously. But a well-balanced development will 
not be easy. Some of the most urgent require- 
ments, such as improved and enlarged transpor- 
tation facilities, ample fuel supplies at reasonable 
prices, and adequate and dependable supplies of 
electric power, will call for very large investments 
of capital, the provision of which will present an 
imposing problem in view of the poor financial 
condition of many of the railroads, the limited op- 
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portunties for profit-making in some public utili- 
ties, and the high costs and risks inherent in 
petroleum exploration and production. 

The basic requirement underlying any reason- 
able expectation of substantial progress in the 
economic development of Brazil and in the at- 
tainment of generally better living conditions for 
its people is, of course, increased productivity. 
The list of specific requirements which need to be 
met in order to increase materially the produc- 
tivity of the country and to promote the health 
and welfare of its people is so long, and the ex- 
penditure involved so great, that its complete 
fulfilment must necessarily be a long-term pro- 
gram. The problem of financing a comprehensive 
development program is a difficult one, not only 
as to the financing of expenditures abroad for 
mechanical equipment and supplies, but also as to 
the financing of domestic expenditures. And the 
financing problem is not the only one. 

In view of the fact that there is practically no 
unemployment in Brazil and little surplus ca- 
pacity for producing the materials that are likely 
to be needed, the ability of the country to carry 
out development projects presumably will be 
largely limited, at the outset, to the supplies of 
labor and materials (and financial resources as 
well) that can be diverted from less essential ac- 
tivities. This will probably require modest be- 
ginnings in undertaking a development program. 
But it is a reasonable expectation that by a real 
effort to do as much as possible with the country’s 
own resources, supplemented by the equipment and 
technicians that may be obtainable from abroad 
with the aid of foreign capital, an important start 
can be made toward the solution of all of Brazil’s 
major problems, which will bring appreciable re- 
sults fairly soon and make possible an acceleration 
of progress in subsequent years. 

In view of the limited human material and 
financial resources which are likely to be available 
at the beginning, however, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the initial program be well balanced 
and that emphasis in each sector be placed on deal- 
ing first with the most urgent needs. 

Agriculture 

Improved conditions and increased productivity 
in agriculture must be given an important place 
in any program for the economic development of 
Brazil, since approximately two thirds of the in- 
habitants of the country gain their livelihood 
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from agricultural pursuits. The number of people 
on the land has been steadily growing, and the 
total acreage under cultivation increased 12 per- 
cent between 1937-39 and 1946. These trends 
will probably continue, but it is also likely that 
the urban population will continue to grow at a 
faster rate. Only through increased productivity 
per man in agriculture can an adequate supply of 
food be provided for the farm and city populations 
and a surplus of agricultural exports over im- 
ports be maintained. 

Among the requirements for material improve- 
ment in Brazil’s agriculture are an expanding 
agricultural research program and an adequate 
extension service (closely coordinated with the 
research work) to bring the benefits of research 
effectively to the farmers. The Federal Govern- 
ment’s Jimited activities in the latter field are now 
supplemented by State programs in Sao Paulo, Rio 
Grande do Sul, Bahia, and (very recently) Minas 
Geraes. All the States should have the benefit 
of such service, and this can best be assured by 
joint Federal and State participation. There is 
a great need for more trained agriculturists and 
home economists to carry on this work. 

Among the problems for which Brazilian farm- 
ers and livestock producers need technical assist- 
ance are (1) mechanization, including the shift 
from hoe culture to the use of simple animal- 
drawn implements where the use of more complex 
machinery is not feasible, (2) soil and water 
conservation, (3) fertilizer use, (4) plant and 
animal improvement, (5) insect and disease 
control. 

The need for soil conservation measures is most 
evident in the lands of the east-central region 
over which the tide of coffee culture has passed 
from east to west. 

The high cost of commercial fertilizers in 
Brazil, relative to agricultural prices, must be re- 
duced sharply before a large increase in their 
use can be expected. 

The progress already made in introducing 
hybrid seed corn and selected cotton seed, in up- 
grading cattle herds with the zebu breed, in de- 
veloping a method of poisoning the coffee “broca,” 
and in producing disease-resistant rubber plants, 
offer examples of plant and animal improvement 
and insect and disease control in Brazil. 

There is urgent need for expanded storage and 
warehouse facilities for agricultural and livestock 





products to reduce spoilage, to smooth out irregu- 
larities in the flow of food supplies to consuming 
centers, and to allow effective functioning of 
Brazil’s program of price supports for certain 
food crops. 

The provision of adequate, and in many cases 
supervised, credit for agricultural producers is a 
task of great complexity. The cost will be high, 
not so much in terms of money as in terms of the 
detailed, painstaking work and the practical ideal- 
ism required. Any hope that the mere setting 
up of new institutions can by itself solve the rural 
credit problem is bound to be disappointed. 
However, expansion, strengthening, and decen- 
tralization of the Bank of Brazil’s Agricultural 
Credit Department could improve the credit serv- 
ices available to large and medium-sized farms, 
In particular, longer periods of repayment are 
needed for certain types of loans. 

The most complex and challenging task con- 
cerns the small holders, “colonos,” and share crop- 
pers, who can offer no secure basis for credit at 
present, but who are particularly important in 
the production of food crops. It is suggested 
that the financing of small farmers be tied in di- 
rectly with the educational work done by the agri- 
cultural extension services. This project should 
be started on a limited scale and gradually ex- 
tended throughout the country. 


Fisheries 

Brazil is not at present a large producer of fish, 
when its population is taken into consideration. 
A long-range program has been drawn up, with 
the goal of a threefold increase in the production 
and distribution of fresh, canned, and salted fish. 
This program envisages operation of an expanded 
fishing fleet, of receiving ports, and of refrigerated 
transportation and marketing facilities, with Gov- 
ernment financial aid and supervision. It in- 
cludes also technical and educational work to pro- 
mote the sound development of the fishing in- 
dustry. 


Industrial Development 

Brazilian industrial development has made sub- 
stantial progress during the past 50 or 60 years. 
The First World War greatly stimulated Brazil’s 
industries, particularly cotton textile manufactur- 
ing. In 1939 food processing and beverages ac- 
counted for about one quarter of the total produc- 
tion value added by manufacturing, and textiles 
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and clothing for another quarter. The commence- 
ment of operation of the Volta Redonda steel plant 
near the end of the Second World War marked 
another major step in Brazilian industrial devel- 
opment. Other industries which have attained a 
sizable output include cement, glass, paper and 
pulp, pharmaceuticals, certain chemicals, leather, 
shoes, matches, and furniture. 

Productivity per worker is, in many cases, con- 
siderably less than in the leading industrial coun- 
tries. There is a very high percentage of small 
shops which can not use modern production en- 
gineering techniques. Even in some of the larger 
plants, poor factory layout, the use of obsolete and 
overage machinery subject to frequent break- 
downs, the lack of constant-grade raw materials, 
the absence of standardization of products, and in- 
sufficient specialization in plant output, all tend to 
bring down the average output per worker. Ob- 
viously, new equipment is one of the essential re- 
quirements for the progress of numerous indus- 
tries. 

The practice of seeking high profits from a lim- 
ited market, rather than greater returns from 
large competitive markets, may also tend to retard 
progress. President Dutra has referred to this 
“high-unit-profit mentality” in the following 
words: 


“At times, enterprises are set up, without the 
prospect of a successful performance in the face 
of market resistance, which aim solely to derive 
a high profit with least possible effort. Present 
world conditions no longer support such a concep- 
tion of deriving high profits on small-scale opera- 
tions. Only mass production would stimulate the 
labor market and reduce the cost of products to 
meet social and economic needs, in other words, to 
achieve a well-balanced level of salaries and cost 
of living.” 


Increased and more efficient production of Bra- 
zil’s manufactured exports should be possible; this 
would help to assure continuance and expansion 


of their markets abroad. There are also numer- 
ous possibilities for new (or increased) produc- 
tion, where justified by considerations of cost and 
demand, of goods now imported, and for the manu- 
facture of which the principal raw materials are 
now or could be made available locally. If Bra- 
zil’s best interests are to be served by devoting 
human, material, and financial resources to pro- 
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ducing more of the goods that are now imported, 
however, care should be taken, in formulating 
Government policies affecting industry, not to 
stimulate inefficient or costly schemes incapable 
of producing goods to sell at reasonable prices. 

Steady progress in industrial development will 
depend on improvements in transportation, com- 
munications, and the supply of electric energy, 
fuels, and industrial raw materials. 


Transportation 


Every segment of the Brazilian economy is vi- 
tally dependent upon development of the nation’s 
transportation system. In promoting such de- 
velopment, however, it is essential that the trans- 
portation requirements of Brazil—railways, roads, 
airways, rivers, ports, coastal shipping—be con- 
sidered as a whole, rather than only separately. 
For example, the economic value of a given rail- 
way may be dependent upon the construction of 
local roads adequate to service it. On the other 
hand, the construction of a given highway may be 
possible only by diverting resources away from 
the construction of local roads or of a railway. 

The Brazilian railroad system has suffered from 
the overburdening and increasing age of existing 
rolling stock, due in part to financing problems 
during the depression of the 1930’s and to the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining equipment abroad during the 
war. Other causes of slow and expensive service 
have been the unsatisfactory location and aline- 
ment of road beds, lack of standardization of 
gauges, and failings in management and adminis- 
tration. The costs of railroad operation have 
been affected by the rapid rise in the general price 
level during the last ten years. The financial po- 
sition of most Brazilian railroads is precarious. 

The most pressing need is for reconstruction 
and re-equipment of existing lines, in order to in- 
crease the density of traffic and reduce the costs 
per ton-kilometer. Although expansion of rail- 
roads into new areas should generally be avoided 
at this time, encouragement should be given to in- 
vestment in railway extensions designed to meet 
specific and clearly economic requirements, created 
by existing or potential developments, as for ex- 
ample in heavy industry, in mining or in livestock 
slaughtering and refrigeration. 

Among steps which should be considered, in 
order to put existing railroads on a fully remuner- 
ative basis, are improvement of management, con- 
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solidation of companies, abandonment of some 
uneconomic branches, and continued review and 
readjustment of traffic rates. It would be desir- 
able, also, to take all feasible steps toward the 
standardization on one track gauge of all Brazil- 
ian railroads. 

Highway construction in Brazil is financed in 
considerable part by Federal taxes on petroleum 
products which accrue to the National Road Fund. 
Allocations to States and “municipios” (counties) 
are required by the Constitution, and in practice, 
these allocations are predicated upon the construc- 
tion of such roads and the use of such procedures 
as are approved by the National Highway De- 
partment. 

There is a pressing need for the construction 
of improved State and local roads. Until Brazil 
has taken the measures necessary to make use of 
its petroleum resources, the most important needs 
for Federal highway construction will be in areas 
of high density of population and production 
which are now inadequately served by railroads 
or coastwise shipping. Resurfacing of highways 
that now carry heavy traffic will also continue to 
be required. 

Although air transportation development does 
not at this time require large development ex- 
penditures, it would benefit from administrative 
reforms. 

Coastwise shipping is of considerable impor- 
tance to Brazil. The principal operating com- 
pany is now owned by the Brazilian Government. 
Its fleet of about 100,000 tons is considered too old 
for further efficient service. Plans have been 
drawn up for construction of expanded shore 
facilities which would make possible the building 
of new vessels in Brazil. If coastwise shipping is 
to be rehabilitated, such an expansion of facilities 
is essential. It may also be desirable to purchase 
foreign-built ships, if available. 


Some of Brazil’s ports require improvements 
and additional storage facilities. 
ments will arise in connection with specific devel- 
opments, as for example in connection with the 
handling of ore and coal, or the refrigeration and 
packing of fish. 


Special require- 


Faels and Power 


No country has ever attained success as an in- 
dustrial nation without an ample, economical, 
and dependable source of fuel. At present, wood 
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accounts for over 80 percent of Brazil’s energy 
consumption, the remainder being provided by 
domestic and imported coal, by imported petro- 
leum, and by hydroelectric power. Wood is not 
an efficient fuel and must be brought from in- 
creasingly greater distances each year. It is evi- 
dent that steps must be taken to develop alterna- 
tive sources of energy. 

Brazil’s coal fields lie at considerable distances 
from present industrial centers. The quality is 
poor but could be improved by the use of suitable 
cleaning equipment. Production amounted to 
only 2 million tons in 1947; it could be increased— 
and costs reduced—by increased mechanization at 
the mines. It is expected, however, that imported 
coal will continue to be relied on for about half 
of Brazil’s coal requirements. 

The consumption of petroleum products is 
likely to be ever increasing along with—and as a 
condition of—Brazil’s further economic develop- 
ment. Imports in 1948 were about 110 million 
dollars, of which more than 70 million dollars 
required payment in dollars. It is evident that 
Brazil’s balance - of - payments difficulties would 
be substantially relieved if it were able to satisfy 
its own petroleum needs. 

There are large areas in Brazil where there 
are promising indications that petroleum exists. 
Present development programs for transporta- 
tion and industry assume the continued and in- 
creasing availability of petroleum supplies. Yet 
the resources being devoted to exploration work 
by the Brazilian Government are far from sufl- 
cient—and even under the SALTE Plan they will 
continue to be inadequate—for an extensive ex- 
ploration plan. The report of the (Brazilian) 
Subcommission on Fuels emphasizes the need for 
cooperation of foreign capital. 

“To conclude only contracts with technicians 
for their specialized services, to obtain capital 
merely in the form of loans and to acquire equip- 
ment in this and other possible ways, as those who 
are opposed to cooperation advocate, are not such 
simple solutions as might appear at first sight. 
In reality, these proposals would constitute so 
many additional burdens on the budgets of the 
Federal Government, already so overburdened, 
and in view of the high risks involved in petroleum 
activities, they would simply serve to delay further 
the solution of this important problem.” 
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There is an obvious need for the further develop- 
ment of Brazil’s hydroelectric power capacity. 
The regional distribution of the country’s poten- 
tial power resources is not ideal, but even in areas 
where there is at present the greatest market for 
electric power the potential is generally far in 
excess of present installed capacity. Existing 
facilities are deficient as regards not only prospec- 
tive industrial demands but even existing 
demands. 

The Joint Technical Commission endorses the 
scale of the program of development proposed in 
the SALTE Plan, as modified by the Subcommis- 
sion on Electric Energy. It could not appraise 
the technical merits of the separate projects cov- 
ered by the program, but believes that it has in 
general been well formulated and that it is within 
Brazil’s economic capacity. It would increase the 
installed hydroelectric capacity over a six-year 
period from 1.5 million kilowatts to 2.8 million 
kilowatts. 

More than half of the proposed expansion would 
be carried out by the Brazilian Traction, Light 
and Power Co. Ltd., and the Cia. Auxiliar de 
Emprésas Elétricas Brazileiras (American and 
Foreign Power Co.). The SALTE Plan is pri- 
marily concerned with the remaining 640,000 kilo- 
watts of proposed expansion by private, State- 
and Federally-owned enterprises. Successful 
financing of the power-development program will 
depend on proper adjustment of rate schedules to 
give reasonable assurance of earning power suffi- 
cient to justify the investment. The problem of 
adjusting rate schedules in a period of rapidly 
rising costs of labor, materials, and equipment is 
a difficult one, complicated by the fact that the 
need for a rate increase does not always become 
fully evident until large-scale expansion is con- 
templated, when the questions arise of how to pay 
interest and amortization on the needed funds and 
of how to attract additional share capital. 


Mining 


Brazil has considerable deposits of a number of 
metals and nonmetallic minerals. Immense tracts 
have had no geologic exploration of any kind, and 
it is entirely possible that supplies of certain ele- 
ments needed in Brazil’s developing industries, 
and now imported (copper, for instance), may be 
found. 
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The location of minerals that have a world 
market and of which Brazil has known supplies far 
in excess of her potential requirements—high- 
grade iron ore and manganese are important ex- 
amples—has thus far proved a serious handicap 
to their full development. 

A considerable expansion of exports of high- 
grade iron ore is now in progress, but the achieve- 
ment within the near future of a very large further 
growth, of the magnitude recently suggested, 
must be regarded as questionable because of the 
large investments that would be required to con- 
struct and equip necessary railway and port facili- 
ties, to provide maritime transport, and to pur- 
chase the mining equipment that would be needed ; 
and because of the uncertainty of sustained de- 
mand for the ore at a price high enough to justify 
the investment. However, the possibility that 
Brazil might enter more fully into the world 
market for foundry pig iron should not be over- 
looked. 

The manganese deposits in the State of Minas 
Geraes have been extensively worked. Much of 
the remaining reserves of high-grade ore will be 
needed for domestic consumption and, in recog- 
nition of that need, every effort should be made to 
develop other manganese deposits for export. At 
least two such deposits, apparently containing 
large reserves, exist in locations which make them 
more suitable for export than for the supplying of 
domestic requirements. 

The development of a domestic source of mineral 
phosphate would be important for Brazilian agri- 
culture. The exploration of phosphate deposits 
should have high priority in any development 
program. 


Manpower and Public Welfare 


Under present conditions, there is full employ- 
ment in Brazil—in the sense that persons seeking 


employment can find it. Therefore, the desired 
acceleration of Brazil’s economic evolution will 
be dependent upon the more effective utilization 
of current man power, the improvement of the 
educational system, the adoption of an appro- 
priate immigration policy, the maintenance of 
adequate social security services and benefits, and 
the development of a nation-wide health program. 

The more effective utilization of current man 
power would be promoted by (1) the improve- 
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ment of agricultural methods and techniques; 
(2) the intensification of technical research and 
training programs; (3) the employment of per- 
sonnel-relations experts in individual factories in 
a conscious effort to improve employer-employee 
relationship; (4) the further stimulation of in- 
dividual effort by the use of improved factory 
methods, efficient equipment, comfortable instal- 
lations, and incentive pay for greater produc- 
tivity; (5) the stabilization of employer-employee 
relationship through agreements on wages, hours 
of labor, working conditions, and (6) the main- 
tenance of employment-exchange services. 

In the field of education, the high illiteracy rate 
in Brazil (43.6 percent, according to the census of 
1940) and the fact that approximately half of 
the rural children of school age have available 
neither school buildings nor teachers present a 
challenge that must be met before Brazil can begin 
to realize its productive potentialities. 

In recent years, Brazil has increased the em- 
phasis on vocational and technical education. 
However, because of locational factors and the 
economic status of the families of many prospec- 
tive students, the 140 vocational and industrial 
apprenticeship schools are experiencing difficulty 
in maintaining their enrollments at capacity. Re- 
gardless of the type of organization maintained 
to provide industrial training, there are certain 
needs basic to any successful program: (1) an in- 
crease in the number and improvement in the 
quality and training of teachers (too many are 
drawn directly from industry, with little or no 
training as teachers) ; (2) the determining of the 
occupations for which training is most needed; 
(3) the development of effective instructional ma- 
terial; (4) the evolution of a guidance program; 
and (5) the providing of scholarships for both stu- 
dents and teachers showing unusual aptitudes to 
make possible their advanced training in scientific 
and administrative fields. 

The members of the Joint Commission are in 
unanimous agreement regarding the necessity of 
improving agricultural education in Brazil. As 
much responsibility as possible should be placed 
upon the State and local government units, because 
the program will then have a much sounder base. 

The importance of immigration as a source 
of man power for the achievement of Brazil’s eco- 
nomic maturity would seem to justify: (1) the 
liberalization of existing immigration and natu- 
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ralization legislation, (2) the adoption of an ap- 
propriate immigrant-selection technique, (3) the 
consideration of homestead or colonization plans 
calculated to attract agricultural workers, and 
(4) the creation of a central immigration and 
colonization department, as foreseen in the new 
constitution, to coordinate policies and activities 
in the fields of immigration and naturalization. 

Brazil’s social security legislation may be con- 
sidered “advanced,” regardless of the criteria ap- 
plied. A thorough examination of the total cost 
of social insurance and welfare programs, and of 
whether the returns are fully commensurate with 
the costs, would make possible periodic appraisals 
of the laws, the programs, and the numerous agen- 
cies involved, and might prove to be a valuable 
guide in the formulation of labor and social wel- 
fare policies to the end that neither the well-being 
of the worker nor the expanding production of the 
nation will be sacrificed. 

Present efforts to improve the administration 
of laws in the field of labor standards should be 
intensified. With respect to the “stabilization” 
law, which requires special indemnification pay- 
ments to workers discharged after ten years with 
the same employer, it is recommended that a study 
be made to determine whether there are real abuses 
or inequities that could be eliminated. 

The SALTE Plan paints a shocking picture of 
Brazil’s health conditions and calls for “an inten- 
sive fight to combat the principal diseases which 
afflict the country.” 

The larger cities have made substantial health 
and sanitation progress, but sewage disposal facil- 
ities are still inadequate. The rural areas need 
the greatest attention. The present distribution 
of sanitation engineers, doctors, and nurses be- 
tween the cities and rural areas is extremely 
uneven. 

The Joint Commission agrees with the authors 
of the SALTE Plan that the situation calls for 
immediate and decisive action through such 
measures as the expansion of health education; 
the training of doctors, nurses, and public health 
and sanitation technicians; and the improvement 
and expansion of present hospital and health 
center facilities. 

Popular support for public health programs has 
been one of the most encouraging results of the 
work carried on by the Servico Especial de Saude 
Publica (SESP) in eight large rural areas. 
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Under the Brazil—United States agreement of 
July 17, 1942, the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs undertook, through SESP, to assist the 
Brazilian Government in several programs of 
public health and sanitation. The experience and 
techniques of SESP afford excellent guides for 
the development of a nation-wide public health 
program. 


PART Ill. FINANCING ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT 


The problem of financing economic develop- 
ment is partly one of financing expenditures in 
foreign currencies, partly one of securing funds 
for expenditures which will be made within the 
country. It will be difficult to withhold from the 
proceeds of exports enough foreign exchange for 
the purchase abroad of equipment and essential 
supplies, to allow rapid progress in the develop- 
ment programs, unless a substantial inflow of 
foreign capital can be attracted to Brazil. How- 
ever, the greater part of the programs must be 
carried out with Brazilian labor and domestic 
materials, and should, in the main, be financed 
with domestic funds. Only thus can an excessive 
future burden on Brazil’s balance of payments be 
avoided. 


Financing From Internal Sources 

To combine an acceleration in economic develop- 
ment with the greatest possible degree of price 
stability is not an easy task. It calls for vigorous 
action on the part of the Brazilian Government 
based on courageous and wise decisions. The rate 
of economic development depends on the willing- 
ness of the Brazilian people and Government to 
redirect the investment of the nation’s savings and 
the expenditure of its tax payments from less pro- 
ductive uses into more productive ones, and on 
their willingness to limit expenditures on the less 
essential ones. Plans for financing development 
must not rely on the creation of credit by the 
banks, supported by new Government issues of 
paper money or by Central Bank credit. 

Total tax revenues of the Federal and State 
Governments in 1947 amounted to 19.7 billion 
cruzeiros (U.S. $1,065 million). The proportion 
spent for developmental purposes might be some- 
what augmented, but new methods of increasing 
revenues must also be found. These should be 
consistent with Brazilian and international con- 
cepts of justice and equality of sacrifice, and 
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should not involve depressing impacts upon in- 
dustry, agriculture, and commerce. Five meas- 
ures are suggested for consideration by the Fed- 
eral Government: (1) changes in the method of 
determining income-tax liability for the larger 
agricultural establishments; (2) application of 
surtax rates to dividends on bearer shares; (3) 
increases in excise taxes on certain commodities 
produced in Brazil, now taxed less than similar 
imported commodities, and increases on certain 
imports of relatively low essentiality; (4) in- 
creased checking and auditing of taxpayers’ re- 
turns and records; (5) an increase in the capital- 
gains tax on transfers of urban real property. 

There are sizable parts of a Government-devel- 
opment program which can most appropriately be 
financed through domestic borrowing. Federal 
Government bonds, however, have been quoted at 
substantial discounts during the last two years, in 
spite of a balanced budget, a low per capita out- 
standing debt, and scrupulous maintenance of the 
debt service on the outstanding issues. The weak- 
ness of the market may be explained partly by 
heavy demands for credit and capital, which may 
have caused many holders of Government bonds 
to sell them in order to secure funds which they 
could not obtain from the banks. The traditional 
preference of the investing public for real estate 
was reinforced during the past decade by the con- 
tinuous rise in the general price level, but the in- 
fluence of this factor must have been lessened in 
1947-48. One of the chief reasons for the weak- 
ness of the Government security market seems to 
be the heavy reliance on forced subscriptions in 
recent years. The Joint Commission suggests 
that the present revolving issue of Treasury bills, 
to which exporters are required to subscribe, be 
replaced by new issues offered for voluntary sub- 
scription. There are a number of other steps 
which can be taken to promote a more receptive 
market for Government obligations. The Brazil- 
ian Government’s success in placing new issues in 
the next few years will depend above all on its 
ability to maintain a fair degree of stability of the 
price level. 

A redirection of the investment of Brazilian 
savings is the only sound basis on which the 
financing plans for development can be made. 
Private savings made by individuals and corpora- 
tions are estimated at about 12 billion cruzeiros 
(U. S. $650 million) annually, of which almost 
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two thirds went into building construction in 1947. 
(Much of this construction was of office buildings 
and apartment houses in the large cities.) An 
important component of private savings is the 2 
billion cruzeiros of collective savings accomplished 
through payments to the social security institutes, 
insurance companies, and capitalization com- 
panies. The investment policies of these institu- 
tions could be modified by laws and regulations 
setting lower (or new) limits on the percentage 
of their reserves allowed to be invested in real 
estate and mortgage loans. Appropriate measures 
‘an also be taken to redirect the investment opera- 
tions of the Federal savings banks, the deposits 
in which increased by more than 1 billion cruzeiros 
in 1947. 

The establishment of an efficient Central 
Bank—particularly if the responsibility for its 
policies can be placed in a Monetary Council en- 
joying the full confidence of the public—would 
facilitate the formulation and execution of poli- 
cies designed to stabilize the value of the currency. 
The Monetary Council could also be given certain 
responsibilities for guiding the investment poli- 
cies of other financial institutions as outlined 
above. Moreover, the Monetary Council and 
Central Bank could provide more effective super- 
vision of the commercial banking system. One 
useful measure which might be undertaken would 
be to limit the interest rates paid by banks to their 
depositors. Excessive competition among the 
commercial banks for deposits fulfills no useful 
economic function. Reduction in the interest 
rates paid by banks would help to reduce the now 
excessively high levels of other interest rates, in- 
cluding those on Government securities. 

A substantial part of the capital expenditures 
of Brazilian industry are financed by the plough- 
ing back of undistributed earnings. There are 
certain basic obstacles to the development of active 
markets for private corporation securities in 
Brazil, but it is to be expected that the emergence 
of such markets will be hastened by government 
policies of keeping the price level relatively stable, 
of discouraging excessive real estate financing, of 
taxing capital gains on real estate more heavily, 
and of promoting a revival of the market for gov- 
ernment securities. Other specific measures to 
strengthen the private securities markets might 
include (1) establishment of a body with func- 
tions somewhat like those of the United States 
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Securities and Exchange Commission, (2) study 
and eventual revision of existing company law, 
(3) removal of certain taxes if it is found that 
they are interfering with the development of the 
securities market. 

The creation of private investment banks might 
be feasible and desirable when measures have been 
taken to prevent excessive institutional investment 
in real estate, when the Government bond market 
has been reconstructed, and when the basis has been 
laid for the development of a corporate security 
market. The formation and operation of invest- 
ment banks might offer attractive opportunities to 
enterprising persons, both foreign and Brazilian, 
who have substantial funds available for invest- 
ment. 

It has been proposed to create certain semigov- 
ernmental specialized banks. It is of the greatest 
importance that if such banks are to be established, 
they should be strongly capitalized and that they 
should have a continuous source of long-term 
funds, preferably supplied by the Government 
from general tax revenues or by the sale of its 
own direct obligations. They should not engage 
in ordinary banking business in competition with 
the commercial banks, nor accept demand deposits 
in view of the illiquid character of their assets. 
Nor should they depend upon the Central Bank 
as a source of funds in view of the inflationary 
implications of such financing. 

Banking bills now under discussion provide for 
the early transformation of the Agricultural 
Credit Department of the Bank of Brazil into a 
specialized “Rural Bank.” It would be desirable 
to make this transformation a gradual process, 
allowing time for adequate capitalization of the 
Rural Bank, and for the training of additional per- 
sonnel. At the same time the enlargement and im- 
provement of the existing agricultural extension 
services of the Federal Government and the States 
should be pushed forward energetically so that a 
supervised loan program to small farmers, tenants, 
and share croppers along the lines suggested in 
Part II can be implemented. 

The Bank of Brazil, if it were relieved of central 
banking operations, and if agricultural credit were 
in the hands of a separate department destined to 
become an independent institution, might well be 
expected to furnish medium-term loans to industry 
on a more significant scale than at present. The 
Bank of Brazil would thus continue its role as a 
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mixed commercial and development bank of great 
prestige and high achievement. 


Financing of Foreign Currency Expenditures 

Both governmental and private development 
programs usually involve expenditures abroad for 
equipment and other essential supplies, and fre- 
quently for the services of skilled technicians. The 
proportions of domestic and foreign expenditures 
required vary widely between different types of 
projects, but might average something like two- 
thirds domestic and one-third foreign. If this 
estimate is accepted as approximately correct, the 
importance of expanding and redirecting potential 
domestic sources of financing is emphasized, but 
the importance of the problem of obtaining foreign 
exchange for external expenditures is also ap- 
parent. 

Brazil’s gold holdings are still sizable, but hold- 
ings of hard currencies have been largely depleted ; 
if adequate amounts of gold are to be retained as 
reserves for contingencies such as a sharp fall in 
the value of exports, the amounts of funds avail- 
able from these sources for the financing of a de- 
velopment program must be regarded as limited. 
Furthermore, even though strong efforts are made 
to improve the balance of payments, it will be some 
time before substantial amounts of foreign ex- 
change can be made available from current export 
proceeds in view of the accumulated trade debt. 

Consequently, the assistance of foreign capital 
is needed to supplement the limited foreign cur- 
rency availabilities of Brazil in promoting eco- 
nomic development. Without such assistance and 
the advanced techniques and managerial “know- 
how” which foreign capital can bring with it, the 
development of the country will be seriously 
retarded. 

For a number of reasons there can be little hope 
of floating international loans offered for private 
subscription within the near future. 

While there have been, and still are, certain 
groups in Brazil who are opposed for ideological 
or other reasons to direct foreign investments at 
least in some fields, there is evidence now of a 
growing appreciation of the need for such invest- 
ments. A Brazilian Subcommission, in a memo- 
randum on investment policy prepared for the 
Joint Commission, has taken a definite stand in 
favor of a liberal attitude toward direct foreign 
investment. As that report points out, the con- 
stitution of 1946 eliminated most of the discrimi- 
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natory provisions of the constitution adopted in 
1937 and although it restricted to Brazilians, or to 
companies organized in Brazil, concessions for the 
development of minerals and water power, basic 
rights in which are reserved to the nation, it does 
not preclude foreign participation in or ownership 
of Brazilian companies in such fields. The con- 
stitution also includes guarantees against expro- 
priation without adequate compensation. How- 
ever, as the Subcommission report also points out, 
not all of the laws which are in conflict with the 
present constitution have been repealed, so that an 
ambiguous situation prevails in some fields which 
should be clarified by revision of the laws. 

There can be no doubt that one of the most 
effective steps that could be taken to strengthen 
Brazil’s credit standing abroad, and to instill 
confidence in the minds of potential foreign in- 
vestors, would be prompt action to end the lag 
in payments for imports, 

In addition, consideration should be given to 
certain changes in the laws and regulations, gov- 
erning remittances of profits and transfers of 
capital in order to clarify the treatment that may 
be expected on foreign investments and thus to 
offer greater attraction to such investments. In 
order to obtain the full benefit of the liberal poli- 
cies that are actually in force, the basic law and 
the regulations should be widely publicized both 
in Brazil and abroad, particularly in the United 
States. 

The Brazilian Subcommission in Investments 
has proposed the principle of granting special 
inducements to the more essential “favored” in- 
vestments, either with respect to transferable 
earnings or with regard to taxation. All such 
special privileges, if this proposal were imple- 
mented by the Brazilian Government, would be 
incorporated into formal agreements in each case. 

It might be desirable for the Brazilian and 
United States Governments (or agencies of each) 
to consider the possibility of cooperative arrange- 
ments, whereby guarantees might be offered to pri- 
vate investors in the United States assuring them 
of their ability to effect prompt transfers of their 
investments from cruzeiros into dollars, should 
they wish todo so. Such guarantees would prob- 
ably be availed of only infrequently but their ex- 
istence, supported by an investment treaty, would 
offer a psychological inducement of great value 
in encouraging a greater flow of private capital 
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from the United States to Brazil. ‘They would 
constitute one means of implementing the policy 
announced by the President of the United States 
of fostering capital investment in areas needing 
development. 

In addition, consideration might be given in 
the United States to reduction of taxation of in- 
come derived from investments in those areas as 
a further means of fostering such investments. 
This should be supplemented by joint considera- 
tion by the Governments of Brazil and the United 
States of the adoption of a convention designed 
fully to eliminate double taxation of income and 
of estates. 

The interest of international and national lend- 
ing agencies in assisting in the economic develop- 
ment of Brazil within the limits of fair apportion- 
ment of their resources is evident from the commit- 
ments already undertaken by the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development and 
the United States Export-Import Bank. It can 
safely be assumed that the success of further loan 
applications to these institutions will depend upon 
the care and_ realism with which individual 
projects are planned and the energy with which 
the Government of Brazil pursues a policy of 
self-help in promoting the sound financing of the 
domestic costs of the projects. 


Private and Governmental Participation in De- 
velopment 


A broad program for the economic development 
of Brazil will require cooperation between private 
interests and Government if it is to be successful. 
Fields such as manufacturing and mining can be 
left largely to private initiative and financing, al- 
though there is much that Government can do to 
remove obstacles or to create conditions favorable 
to an adequate flow of domestic and foreign capi- 
tal into these fields. There are other fields, such 
as education and health programs, which will re- 
quire almost exclusively Government initiative and 
financing, and still others, such as agriculture, 
transportation, and electric utilities, in which pri- 
vate and Government initiative will both be 
required. 

In May 1948 the Brazilian Executive Power 
submitted to the National Congress for considera- 
tion a program of Government development ex- 
penditures to total 17.6 billion cruzeiros (950 mil- 
lion U.S. dollars) over a five-year period. Present 
estimates call for a more gradual start in the exe- 
cution of the SALTE Plan than was originally 
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contemplated. In 1950 a tax program such as that 
suggested in this report could be expected to pro- 
vide additional revenue for an expansion of the 
program, and it should also become possible for 
the Government once again to secure funds 
through noninflationary borrowing. Moreover, 
much could be done through wise organizational 
reform to reduce the ordinary costs of Govern- 
ment and so provide additional resources for the 
economic development program. 

The SALTE Plan estimates do not cover certain 
types of Government expenditures, the need for 
which is shown in Part II of this report, includ- 
ing a great expansion of Federal expenditures for 
soil conservation, agricultural extension work, and 
expansion of rural credit. 

The sources of funds for some of the private 
investments in public utilities, estimates for which 
accompanied the SALTE Plan, are still uncertain. 
Consideration might be given to the creation of 
a small centralized organization of the “authority” 
type, provided with a reasonable amount of capital 
by the Government, which would undertake to 
assist the smaller power companies not only in 
their financing, but also in obtaining expert en- 
gineering advice. Alternatively, such companies 
might find it helpful, both in improving the effi- 
ciency of their operations and in dealing with po- 
tential lenders, to form syndicates within geo- 
graphic areas for the organization of management 
companies and for the mutual guarantee of their 
obligations. 

Industry and mining are the areas into which 
very sizable amounts of foreign capital are likely 
to flow if measures to attract such capital are car- 
ried out. This flow, which is not likely to increase 
at a spectacular rate but can be expected to reach 
significant proportions, may partly take the form 
of direct investment by foreign corporations in 
their Brazilian branches or into their subsidiaries, 
and partly that of joint Brazilian-foreign under- 
takings. 

In the case of metal mining development the 
amounts of capital that would have to be invested 
are sizable, and the difficulties in concluding con- 
tractual arrangements are great. But these diffi- 
culties should not be insurmountable if the prob- 
lem is approached realistically by everyone con- 
cerned. Similar considerations apply to petro- 
leum whose speedy exploration is so important to 
Brazil’s further economic development. 
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International Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Conference 


Washington, January 26 through February 8, 1949 


FINAL ACT 


The Governments of Canada, Denmark, France, 
Iceland, Italy, Newfoundland, Norway, Portugal, 
Spain, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland and the United States of Amer- 
ica, represented by plenipotentiary delegations, 
having accepted the invitation extended to them 
by the Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica to participate in an International Northwest 
Atlantic Fisheries Conference; and 

The Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations and the International Council for 
the Exploration of the Sea, having accepted the 
invitation extended to them by the Government of 
the United States of America to send observers to 
the said Conference; 

Appointed their respective representatives, who 
are listed below by countries, and by organizations, 
in the order of alphabetical precedence: 


Canada 
Delegate 


Stewart Bates, Deputy Minister of Fisheries, Department 
of Fisheries, Chairman 


Alternate Delegate 


A. W. H. Needler, Assistant Deputy Minister of Fisheries, 
Department of Fisheries 


Advisers 

8. V. Ozere, Legal Adviser, Department of Fisheries 

F. M. Tovell, Department of External Affairs 

Secretary 

F. H. Wooding, Information Officer, Department of 


Fisheries 


Denmark 
Delegates 


B. Dinesen, Head of Department, Ministry of Fisheries, 
Chairman 

A. Vedel Tiining, Head of Section, Commission for Den- 
mark’s Fisheries and Ocean Research 

Commodore Fritz Hammer Kj¢élsen, Naval Attaché, 
Embassy of Denmark, Washington 


March and April 1949 


Laurids Thygesen, Chairman, West-Jutland Fisheries 
Association 

Christian Djurhuus, Member, Local Government, Faroe 
Islands 

Poul Marinus Hansen, Fisheries Biologist to the Adminis- 
tration of Greenland 

Niels Bjerregaard, Chairman, Danish Fisheries As- 
sociation 


France 


Delegates 


Marius Terrin, Directeur des Péches, Maritimes au Minis- 
tére de la Marine Marchande, Chairman 

Jean Joseph Le Gall, Directeur de I’Office Scientifique et 
Technique des Péches Maritimes 

Robert Baudouy, Directeur par interim des Unions In- 
ternationales au Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres 

Captain Louis J. Audigou, Administrateur en chef de 
l'Inscription Maritime, Washington 

Andre Dezeustre, Mission de la Marine Marchande aux 
U. S. A., Bath Iron Works Corporation, Bath, Maine 


Ieeland 
Delegates 


Thor Thors, Minister to the United States, Chairman 

H. G. Andersen, Legal Adviser, Foreign Office 

Arni Fridriksson, Director of the Fishery Department, 
University Research Institute, Reykjavik, Iceland 


Italy 
Delegates 


Alberto Tarchiani, Ambassador to the United States, 
Chairman 

Clemente Boniver, Commercial Counselor, Embassy of 
Italy, Washington 

Gian Vincenzo Soro, First Secretary, Embassy of Italy, 
Washington 

Aldo Ziglioli, Assistant Commercial Attaché, Embassy of 
Italy, Washington 

Salvatore Ippia, First Commercial Secretary, Embassy of 
Italy, Washington 

Newfoundland 

Delegates 


Raymond Gushue, Chairman, Newfoundland Fisheries 
soard, Chairman 


Dr. W. Templeman, Director, Newfoundland Government 
Laboratory 
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Norway 
Delegates 


Klaus Sunnanaa, Director of Fisheries, Directorate of 
Fisheries, Chairman 

Gunnar Rollefsen, Director of Institute of Marine Re- 
search, Directorate of Fisheries 

Olav Lund, Division Chief, Directorate of Fisheries 


Technical Advisers 


Finn Bryhni, Norwegian Fisherman’s Union 
Knut Vartdal, Aalesund Shipowner Association 
Eigil Nygaard, Counselor, Embassy of Norway, Wash- 


ington 

Magne Oppedal, Commercial Attaché, Embassy of Norway, 
Washington 

Portugal 

Delegates 


Rear Admiral Manuel C. Meyrelles, President of the Cen- 
tral Commission on Fisheries, Chairman 

Dr. Alfredo M. Ramalho, Director, Government Marine 
Biology Station 

Dr. Correia de Barros, Vice-President of Court of Ac- 
counting, Treasury Department 

Captain Tavares de Almeida, Fishery Department 


Spain 
Delegates 


Germain Barfibar, Minister Plenipotentiary and Chargé 
d’ Affaires ad interim, Embassy of Spain, Washington, 
Chairman 

Capitin de Navio Alvaro Guitifn, Naval Attaché, Embassy 
of Spain, Washington 

José Miguel Ruiz Morales, First Secretary of Embassy, 
Direcci6n General de Politica Econémica, Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, Madrid 

Pedro Diaz de Espada, Shipowner, San Sebastian 


United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland 


Delegates 


A. T. A. Dobson, Adviser, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, Chairman 
A. J. Aglen, Fisheries Secretary, Scottish Home Depart- 


ment 

Advisers 

J. S. Fawcett, Legal Adviser, British Embassy, 
Washington 

S. J. Holt, Scientific Officer, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries 


Dr. C. E. Lucas, Director, Fisheries Research, Scottish 
Home Department 

P. J. Macfarlan, Assistant Agricultural Attaché, British 
Embassy, Washington 

D. C. Tebbit, Second Secretary, British Embassy, 
Washington 

R. S. Wimpenny, Deputy Director, Fisheries Research, 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
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United States of America 


Delegates 


Wilbert M. Chapman, Special Assistant to the Under 
Secretary for Fisheries and Wildlife, Department of 
State, Chairman 

William E. S. Flory, Deputy Special Assistant to the 
Under Secretary for Fisheries and Wildlife, Depart- 
ment of State 

Hilary J. Deason, Chief, Office of Foreign Activities, Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Department of the Interior 

Frederick L. Zimmermann, Consultant on Fisheries and 
Wildlife, Department of State 


Advisers 


Thomas Fulham, President, Federated Fishing Boats of 
New England and New York, Incorporated 

Wayne D. Heydecker, Secretary-Treasurer, Atlantie 
States Marine Fisheries Commission, New York City 

Milton C. James, Assistant Director, Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Department of the Interior 

Captain Harold C. Moore, Coordinator for Interdepart- 
mental and International Affairs, United States Coast 
Guard, Department of the Treasury 

Patrick McHugh, Secretary-Treasurer, Atlantic Fisher- 
men’s Union (A. F. L.), Boston, Massachusetts 

Richard Reed, Commissioner, Sea and Shore Fisheries, 
State of Maine 


Secretary 


Edward Castleman, Office of the Special Assistant to the 
Under Secretary for Fisheries and Wildlife, Depart- 
ment of State 


Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations 


Observers 


Dr. D. B. Finn, Director, Fisheries Division 
Dr. J. L. Kask, Chief, Biological 
Division 


3ranch, Fisheries 


International Council for the Exploration of 
the Sea 


Observers 

A. T. A. Dobson, First Vice President of the International 
Council for the Exploration of the Sea 

Dr. Alfredo M. Ramalho, Vice President of the Interna- 
tional Council for the Exploration of the Sea 


The Conference met at Washington on January 
26, 1949, under the Temporary Chairmanship of 
Wilbert M. Chapman, Chairman of the Delega- 
tion of the United States of America. 

Under the authority of the President of the 
United States of America the following officers 
were designated: Clarke L. Willard, Associate 
Chief, Division of International Conferences, De- 
partment of State, Secretary General of the Con- 
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ference; Charles I. Bevans, Deputy Assistant for 
Treaty Affairs, Office of the Legal Adviser, De- 
partment of State, Treaty Adviser to the Con- 
ference; and Donald J. Chaney, Chief Counsel, 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of the In- 
terior, Technical Secretary of the Conference. 

At the opening session the Conference agreed 
unanimously to accept the staff members of the 
Secretariat provided by the Government of the 
United States of America. 

Wilbert M. Chapman, Chairman of the Dele- 
gation of the United States of America, was 
elected Permanent Chairman of the Conference 
at the first session held on January 26, 1949, and 
Klaus Sunnanaa, Chairman of the Delegation of 
Norway, was elected Vice Chairman of the Con- 
ference at the same session. 

The general committees established by the Rules 
of Procedure adopted provisionally at the open- 
ing session were constituted as follows: 


Executive Committee 

Wilbert M. Chapman (United States), Chairman 
Stewart Bates (Canada) 

B. Dinesen (Denmark) 

Marius Terrin (France) 

Thor Thors (Iceland) 

Alberto Tarchiani (Italy) 

Raymond Gushue (Newfoundland) 

Klaus Sunnanaa (Norway) 

Rear Admiral Manuel C. Meyrelles (Portugal) 
Germain Barfibar (Spain) 

A. T. A. Dobson (United Kingdom) 

William E. S. Flory (United States) 


Arthur C. Nagle, Secretary 


Committee on Credentials 
Marius Terrin (France), Chairman 
Stewart Bates (Canada) 

Germfin Bardibar (Spain) 


Charles I. Bevans, Secretary 


The following technical committees were appointed 
under authorization of unanimous votes of the Conference: 


Committee on Drafting 


A. T. A. Dobson (United Kingdom), Chairman 
Stewart Bates (Canada) 

B. Dinesen (Denmark) 

Marius Terrin (France) 

H. G. Andersen (Iceland) 

Gian Vincenzo Soro (Italy) 

Raymond Gushue (Newfoundland) 

Klaus Sunnanaa (Norway) 

Dr. Correia de Barros (Portugal) 

German Barfibar (Spain) 


Mareh and April 1949 
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A. J. Aglen (United Kingdom) 
Wilbert M. Chapman (United States) 


Barbara S. Williams, Secretary 


Committee on Biology 

A. W. H.. Needler (Canada), Chairman 
A. Vedel Tiining (Denmark) 

Poul Hansen (Denmark) 

Jean Joseph Le Gall (France) 
Arni Fridriksson (Iceland) 

W. Templeman (Newfoundland) 
Gunnar Rollefsen (Norway) 
Alfredo M. Ramalho (Portugal) 
José Miguel Ruiz Morales (Spain) 
Pedro Diaz de Espada (Spain) 

S. J. Holt (United Kingdom) 

C. E. Lucas (United Kingdom) 

R. S. Wimpenny (United Kingdom) 
Hilary J. Deason (United States) 
Milton C. James (.United States) 


Howard A. Schuck, Secretary 


The final session was held on February 8, 1949. 

As a result of the deliberations of the Confer- 
ence the International Convention for the North- 
west Atlantic Fisheries (hereinafter referred to 
as the Convention) was formulated and opened 
for signature on February 8, 1949, to remain open 
for signature for fourteen days thereafter. 


The following resolutions and recommendations were 
adopted and the following statements were received: 


I 


The International Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Con- 
ference RESOLVES: 

1. To express its gratitude to the President of the 
United States of America, Harry S. Truman, for his initia- 
tive in convening the present Conference and for its 
preparation ; 

2. To express to its Chairman, Wilbert M. Chapman, and 
its Vice Chairman, Klaus Sunnanaa, its deep appreciation 
for the admirable manner in which they have guided the 
Conference and brought it to a successful conclusion ; 

3. To express to the Officers and Staff of the Secretariat 
its appreciation for their untiring services and diligent 
efforts in contributing to the fruition of the purposes and 
objectives of the Conference. 


II 


The International Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Con- 
ference RESOLVES: 

That the Government of the United States of America 
be authorized to publish the Final Act of this Conference, 
the text of the Convention, and to make available for 
publication such additional documents in connection with 
the work of this Conference as in its judgment may be 
considered in the public interest. 
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III 


The International Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Con- 
ference RECOMMENDS: 

That in establishing and maintaining the International 
Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Commission the Contract- 
ing Governments give careful consideration to the fol- 
lowing conclusions reached at the Conference: 


1. Finance: 


The probable cost of the Commission during its 
first year would be in the region of 40,000 dollars. 

This estimate is to some extent based upon the 
present expenditure incurred by the International 
Council for the Exploration of the Sea, but it must 
be recognized that the cost of that organization 
cannot be used as an accurate guide to the possible 
cost of the new Commission on account of the rather 
specific and long-standing nature of its set-up. The 
precise amount would necessarily depend upon vari- 
ous considerations such as the location and cost of 
the office of the Commission for which certain 
facilities might be available either in the United 
States or in Canada. 


t 


. Staff: 


(1) It is desirable that the Executive Secretary 
of the Commission should be a biologist. At the 
same time it is still more important that he should 
be a man with great administrative and statistical 
ability. It should also be understood that after 
the Commission had begun to function normally it 
would probably be necessary at an early date to 
increase the staff by the addition of, for example, 
a statistician. 

(2) The responsibilities of the staff of the Commis- 
sion shall be exclusively international in character 
and they shall not seek or receive instructions in 
regard to the discharge of their functions from any 
authority external to the Commission. The Con- 
tracting Governments should fully respect the in- 
ternational character of the responsibilities of the 
staff and not seek to influence any of their nationals 
in the discharge of such responsibilities. 


8. Scientific Investigation: 


(1) In the field of scientific investigations the 
Commission should be primarily responsible for: (a) 
arrangement for and coordination of work by 
agencies, and (b) establishment of working rela- 
tionships with international agencies. It is im- 
portant, for the purposes of the Convention, that 
enlarged and coordinated scientific investigations 
should be carried out and such investigations in 
so far as possible should be conducted by agencies 
of the Contracting Governments or by public or 
private agencies (e. g., universities or private marine 
research laboratories). If investigations necessary 
to the purposes of the Convention cannot be arranged 
through existing Government, public, or private 
agencies, they should be undertaken by the Com- 
mission, but only in aceords th approved 
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budgets. It is not contemplated that any such in- 
vestigations conducted by Commission personnel or 
equipment would include field operations. 

(2) The need for thorough consideration of the 
problems facing the Commission is paramount, and 
considerable time will be needed for assembling the 
material required for a determination of those 
problems. An informal interim committee of biol- 
ogists might well be asked to assemble such material 
in advance of the coming into effect of the Con- 
vention, and the Government of Canada might take 
the initial measures to this end. 


4. Statistics: 


It is important, for purposes of the Convention, 
that improved statistics of the commercial fisheries 
in the Convention area should be collected and the 
Commission should have responsibility for the com- 
pilation and distribution of the fishery statistics fur- 
nished by the Contracting Governments in such form 
and at such times as the Commission may require. 


IV 


The International Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Confer- 
ence REQUESTS: 

That as soon as possible after entry into force of the 
International Convention for the Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries the Depositary Government initiate steps for 
the holding of the first meeting of the International Com- 
mission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries at some 
place in North America, without prejudice, however, to 
the determination of the ultimate location of the seat of 
the Commission. 


Vv 


The International Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Con- 
ference RECEIVED: 

The following joint statement from the French and 
Spanish Delegations: 


“In the course of the Conference the French and Span- 
ish Delegations have requested that the definition of 
coastal limits in the Convention area be put in said Con- 
vention. 

“The Conference did not meet their request, consider- 
ing that any discussion on this subject would lead to a 
definition of territorial waters and this matter was for- 
mally declared by the Conference out of its competence. 

“The French and Spanish Delegations had to yield to 
the above decision. 

“Consequently they cannot agree to paragraph 2 of 
Article I which, in their innermost belief, is a meddling 
of the Conference in the aforesaid matter.” 

VI 

The International Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Con- 
ference RECORDS: 

That, the Italian Delegation, not having received from 
its Government specific instructions on the text of para 
graph 2 of Article I, as embodied in the Second Interim 
Draft of the Convention, abstained from voting on ac- 
ceptance of that paragraph. 
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IN WITNESS WHEREOF the following representatives have 
signed this Final Act. 

Done in Washington this eighth day of February 1949 
in the English language, the original of which shall be 
deposited with the Government of the United States of 
America. The Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica shall transmit certified copies thereof to all the other 
Governments represented at the Conference. 


For Canada: 
Stewart Bates 
A. W. H. Needler 
S. V. Ozere 
Freeman M. Tovell 
F. H. Wooding 


For Denmark: 
B. DINESEN 
A. Vedel Tiining 
F. H. Kjglsen 
Laur. Thygesen 


K. Djurhuus 
N. Bjerregaard 
Poul M. Hansen 


For France: 
M. Terrin 
Jean Le Gall 
Louis J. Audigou 


For Iceland: 
Thor Thors 


For Italy: 
Alberto Tarchiani 


For His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
and the Government of Newfoundland in Respect of 
Newfoundland : 

R. Gushue 

W. Templeman 
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For Norway: 


Klaus Sunnanaa Finn Bryhni 
Gunnar Rollefsen Knut Vartdal 
Olav Lund 

For Portugal: 


Manuel Carlos Quintio Meyrelles 
Alfredo de Magalhies Ramalho 

José Augusto Correia de Barros 
Américo Angelo de Almeida Cap. frag. 


For Spain: 
German Barfibar 
Alvaro Guitién 


J. Ruiz Morales 
Pedro de Espada 


For the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Treland: 

A. T. A. Dobson 

A. J. Aglen 


For the United States of America: 
W. M. Chapman Milton C. James 
William E. S. Flory Patrick McHugh 
Hilary J. Deason Harold C. Moore 
Frederick L. Zimmermann Thomas A. Fulham 
Wayne D. Heydecker Edward Castleman 


Observers: 
For the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations: 
D. B. Finn 


For the International Council for the Exploration of 
the Sea: 

A. T. A. Dobson 

Alfredo de Magalhies Ramalho 


[SEAL] CLARKE L. WILLARD, 
Secretary General 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION FOR THE NORTHWEST ATLANTIC FISHERIES 


The Governments whose duly authorized representa- 
tives have subscribed hereto, sharing a substantial in- 
terest in the conservation of the fishery resources of the 
Northwest Atlantic Ocean, have resolved to conclude a 
convention for the investigation, protection and conser- 
vation of the fisheries of the Northwest Atlantic Ocean, 
in order to make possible the maintenance of a maximum 
sustained catch from those fisheries and to that end have, 
through their duly authorized representatives, agreed as 
follows: 


Article I 


1. The area to which this Convention applies, herein- 
after referred to as “the Convention area”, shall be all 
waters, except territorial waters, bounded by a line be- 
ginning at a point on the coast of Rhode Island in 71°40’ 
west longitude ; thence due south to 39°00’ north latitude; 
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thence due east to 42°00’ west longitude; thence due north 
to 59°00’ north latitude; thence due west to 44°00’ 
west longitude; thence due north to the coast of Green- 
land; thence along the west coast of Greenland to 78°10’ 
north latitude; thence southward to a point in 75°00’ 
north latitude and 73°30’ west longitude; thence along a 
rhumb line to a point in 69°00’ north latitude and 59°00’ 
west longitude; thence due south to 61°00’ north latitude; 
thence due west to 64°30’ west longitude; thence due 
south to the coast of Labrador; thence in a southerly 
direction along the coast of Labrador to the southern 
terminus of its boundary with Quebec; thence in a west- 
erly direction along the coast of Quebec, and in an easterly 
and southerly direction along the coast of New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Cape Breton Island to Cabot Strait; 
thence along the coasts of Cape Breton Island, Nova 
Seotia, New Brunswick, Maine, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, and Rhode Island to the point of beginning. 
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2. Nothing in this Convention shall be deemed to affect 
adversely (prejudice) the claims of any Contracting 
Government in regard to the limits of territorial waters or 
to the jurisdiction of a coastal state over fisheries. 

3. The Convention area shall be divided into five sub- 
areas, the boundaries of which shall be those defined in 
the Annex to this Convention, subject to such alterations 
as may be made in accordance with the provisions of 
paragraph 2 of Article VI. 


Article II 


1. The Contracting Governments shall establish and 
maintain a Commission for the purposes of this Con- 
vention. The Commission shall be known as the Inter- 
national Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisher- 
ies, hereinafter referred to as “the Commission”. 

2. Each of the Contracting Governments may appoint 
not more than three Commissioners and one or more 
experts or advisers to assist its Commissioner or Com- 
missioners. 

3. The Commission shall elect from its members a Chair- 
man and a Vice Chairman, each of whom shall serve for a 
term of two years and shall be eligible for re-election but 
not to a succeeding term. The Chairman and Vice Chair- 
man must be Commissioners from different Contracting 
Governments. 

4. The seat of the Commission shall be in North America 
at a place to be chosen by the Commission. 

5. The Commission shall hold a regular annual meeting 
at its seat or at such place in North America as may be 
agreed upon by the Commission. 

6. Any other meeting of the Commission may be called 
by the Chairman at such time and place as he may deter- 
mine, upon the request of the Commissioner of a Contract- 
ing Government and subject to the concurrence of the 
Commissioners of two other Contracting Governments, 
including the Commissioner of a Government in North 
America. 

7. Each Contracting Government shall have one vote 
which may be cast by any Commissioner from that Govern- 
ment. Decisions of the Commissions shall be taken by a 
two-thirds majority of the votes of all the Contracting 
Governments. 

8. The Commission shall adopt, and amend as occasion 
may require, financial regulations and rules and by-laws 
for the conduct of its meetings and for the exercise of its 
functions and duties. 


Article III 


1. The Commission shall appoint an Executive Secretary 
according to such procedure and on such terms as it may 
determine. 

2. The staff of the Commission shall be appointed by 
the Executive Secretary in accordance with such rules 
and procedures as may be determined and authorized by 
the Commission. 

3. The Executive Secretary shall, subject to the general 
supervision of the Commission, have full power and au- 
thority over the staff and shall perform such other funce- 
tions as the Commission shall prescribe. 
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Article IV 


1. The Contracting Governments shall establish and 
maintain a Panel for each of the sub-areas provided for 
by Article I, in order to carry out the objectives of this 
Convention. Each Contracting Government participating 
in any Panel shall be represented on such Panel by its 
Commissioner or Commissioners, who may be assisted by 
experts or advisers. Each Panel shall elect from its 
members a Chairman who shall serve for a period of two 
years and shall be eligible for re-election but not to a 
succeeding term. 

2. After this Convention has been in force for two years, 
but not before that time, Panel representation shall be 
reviewed annually by the Commission, which shall have 
the power, subject to consultation with the Panel con- 
cerned, to determine representation on each Panel on the 
basis of current substantial exploitation in the sub-area 
concerned of fishes of the cod group (Gadiformes), of flat- 
fishes (Pleuronectiformes), and of rosefish (genus Se- 
bastes), except that each Contracting Government with 
coastline adjacent to a sub-area shall have the right of 
representation on the Panel for the sub-area. 

3. Each Panel may adopt, and amend as occasion may 
require, rules of procedure and by-laws for the conduct 
of its meetings and for the exercise of its functions and 
duties. 

4. Each Government participating in a Panel shall have 
one vote, which shall be cast by a Commissioner repre- 
senting that Government. Decisions of the Panel shall be 
taken by a two-thirds majority of the votes of all the 
Governments participating in that Panel. 

5. Commissioners of Contracting Governments not par- 
ticipating in a particular Panel shall have the right to 
attend the meetings of such Panel as observers, and may 
be accompanied by experts and advisers. 

6. The Panels shall, in the exercise of their functions 
and duties, use the services of the Executive Secretary 
and the staff of the Commission. 


Article V 


1. Each Contracting Government may set up an Ad- 
visory Committee composed of persons, including fisher- 
men, vessel owners and others, well informed concerning 
the problems of the fisheries of the Northwest Atlantic 
Ocean. With the assent of the Contracting Government 
concerned, a representative or representatives of an Ad- 
visory Committee may attend as observers all non-execu- 
tive meetings of the Commission or of any Panel in which 
their Government participates. 

2. The Commissioners of each Contracting Government 
may hold public hearings within the territories they 
represent. 


Article VI 


1. The Commission shall be responsible in the field of 
scientific investigation for obtaining and collating the in- 
formation necessary for maintaining those stocks of fish 
which support international fisheries in the Convention 
area and the Commission may, through or in collaboration 
with agencies of the Contracting Governments or other 
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public or private agencies and organizations or, when 
necessary, independently : 


(a) make such investigations as it finds necessary 
into the abundance, life history and ecology of any species 
of aquatic life in any part of the Northwest Atlantic 
Ocean ; 

(b) collect and analyze statistical information relat- 
ing to the current conditions and trends of the fishery re- 
sources of the Northwest Atlantic Ocean; 

(c) study and appraise information concerning the 
methods for maintaining and increasing stocks of fish in 
the Northwest Atlantic Ocean; 

(d) hold or arrange such hearings as may be useful 
or essential in connection with the development of com- 
plete factual information necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this Convention ; 

(e) conduct fishing operations in the Convention area 
at any time for purposes of scientific investigation ; 

(f) publish and otherwise disseminate reports of its 
findings and statistical, scientific and other information 
relating to the fisheries of the Northwest Atlantic Ocean as 
well as such other reports as fall within the scope of this 
Convention. 

2. Upon the unanimous recommendation of each Panel 
affected, the Commission may alter the boundaries of the 
sub-areas set out in the Annex. Any such alteration shall 
forthwith be reported to the Depositary Government 
which shall inform the Contracting Governments, and 
the sub-areas defined in the Annex shall be altered 
accordingly. 

3. The Contracting Governments shall furnish to the 
Commission, at such time and in such form as may be 
required by the Commission, the statistical information 
referred to in paragraph 1 (b) of this Article. 


Article VII 


i. Each Panel established under Article IV shall be 
responsible for keeping under review the fisheries of its 
sub-area and the scientific and other information relating 
thereto. 

2. Each Panel, upon the basis of scientific investiga- 
tions, may make recommendations to the Commission for 
joint action by the Contracting Governments on the 
matters specified in paragraph 1 of Article VIII. 

3. Each Panel may recommend to the Commission 
studies and investigations within the scope of this Con- 
vention which are deemed necessary in the development 
of factual information relating to its particular sub-area. 

4. Any Panel may make recommendations to the Com- 
mission for the alteration of the boundaries of the sub- 
areas defined in the Annex. 

5. Each Panel shall investigate and report to the Com- 
Inission upon any matter referred to it by the Commission. 

6. A Panel shall not incur any expenditure except in 
accordance with directions given by the Commission. 


Article VIII 


1. The Commission may, on the recommendations of one 
or more Panels, and on the basis of scientific investiga- 
tions, transmit to the Depositary Government proposals, 
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for joint action by the Contracting Governments, designed 
to keep the stocks of those species of fish which support 
international fisheries in the Convention area at a level 
permitting the maximum sustained catch by the applica- 
tion, with respect to such species of fish, of one or more 
of the following measures: 


(a) establishing open and closed seasons; 

(b) closing to fishing such portions of a sub-area as 
the Panel concerned finds to be a spawning area or to 
be populated by small or immature fish ; 

(c) establishing size limits for any species ; 

(d) prescribing the fishing gear and appliances the 
use of which is prohibited ; 

(e) prescribing an over-all catch limit for any species 
of fish. 


2. Each recommendation shall be studied by the Com- 
mission and thereafter the Commission shall either 


(a) transmit the recommendation as a proposal to 
the Depositary Government with such modifications or 
suggestions as the Commission may consider desirable, or 

(b) refer the recommendation back to the Panel with 
comments for its reconsideration. 


3. The Panel may, after reconsidering the recommenda- 
tion returned to it by the Commission, reaffirm that 
recommendation, with or without modification. 

4. If, after a recommendation is reaffirmed, the Com- 
mission is unable to adopt the recommendation as a 
proposal, it shall send a copy of the recommendation to 
the Depositary Government with a report of the Com- 
mission’s decision. The Depositary Government shall 
transmit copies of the recommendation and of the Com- 
mission’s report to the Contracting Governments. 

5. The Commission may, after consultation with all the 
-anels, transmit proposals to the Depositary Government 
within the scope of paragraph 1 of this Article affecting 
the Convention area as a whole. 

6. The Depositary Government shall transmit any pro- 
posal received by it to the Contracting Governments for 
their consideration and may make such suggestions as 
will facilitate acceptance of the proposal. 

7. The Contracting Governments shall notify the Deposi- 
tary Government of their acceptance of the proposal, and 
the Depositary Government shall notify the Contracting 
Governments of each acceptance communicated to it, 
including the date of receipt thereof. 

8. The proposal shall become effective for all Contract- 
ing Governments four months after the date on which 
notifications of acceptance shall have been received by 
the Depositary Government from all the Contracting 
Governments participating in the Panel or Panels for the 
sub-area or sub-areas to which the proposal applies. 

9. At any time after the expiration of one year from 
the date on which a proposal becomes effective, any 
Panel Government for the sub-area to which the proposal 
applies may give to the Depositary Government notice of 
the termination of its acceptance of the proposal and, 
if that notice is not withdrawn, the proposal shall cease 
to be effective for that Panel Government at the end of 
one year from the date of receipt of the notice by the 
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Depositary Government. At any time after a proposal 
has ceased to be effective for a Panel Government under 
this paragraph, the proposal shall cease to be effective 
for any other Contracting Government upon the date a 
notice of withdrawal by such Government is received by 
the Depositary Government. The Depositary Government 
shall notify all Contracting Governments of every notice 
under this paragraph immediately upon the receipt 
thereof. 
Article 1X 


The Commission may invite the attention of any or all 
Contracting Governments to any matters which relate to 
the objectives and purposes of this Convention. 


Article X 


1. The Commission shall seek to establish and maintain 
working arrangements with other public international 
organizations which have related objectives, particularly 
the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations and the International Council for the Explora- 
tion of the Sea, to ensure effective collaboration and Cco- 
ordination with respect to their work and, in the case of 
the International Council for the Exploration of the Sea, 
the avoidance of duplication of scientific investigations. 

2. The Commission shall consider, at the expiration of 
two years from the date of entry into force of this Con- 
vention, whether or not it should recommend to the Con- 
tracting Governments that the Commission be brought 
within the framework of a specialized agency of the 
United Nations. 

Article XI 


1. Each Contracting Government shall pay the expenses 
of the Commissioners, experts and advisers appointed 
by it. 

2. The Commission shall prepare an annual administra- 
tive budget of the proposed necessary administrative ex- 
penditures of the Commission and an annual special 
projects budget of proposed expenditures on special studies 
and investigations to be undertaken by or on behalf of the 
Commission pursuant to Article VI or by or on behalf of 
any Panel pursuant to Article VII. 

3. The Commission shall calculate the payments due 
from each Contracting Government under the annual ad- 
ministrative budget according to the following formula: 


(a) from the administrative budget there shall be 
deducted a sum of 500 United States dollars for each Con- 
tracting Government; 

(b) the remainder shall be divided into such number 
of equal shares as corresponds to the total number of 
Panel memberships ; 

(c) the payment due from any Contracting Govern- 
ment shall be the equivalent of 500 United States dollars 
plus the number of shares equal to the number of Panels 
in which that Government participates. 


4. The Commission shall notify each Contracting Gov- 
ernment the sum due from that Government as calculated 
under paragraph 3 of this Article and as soon as possible 
thereafter each Contracting Government shall pay to the 
Commission the sum so notified. 
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5. The annual special projects budget shall be allocated 
to the Contracting Governments according to a scale to be 
determined by agreement among the Contracting Govern- 
ments, and the sums so allocated to any Contracting 
Government shall be paid to the Commission by that 
Government. 

6. Contributions shall be payable in the currency of the 
country in which the seat of the Commission is located, 
except that the Commission may accept payment in the 
currencies in which it may be anticipated that ex- 
penditures of the Commission will be made from time to 
time, up to an amount established each year by the Com- 
mission in connection with the preparation of the annual 
budgets. 

7. At its first meeting the Commission shall approve an 
administrative budget for the balance of the first financial 
year in which the Commission functions and shall trans- 
mit to the Contracting Governments copies of that budget 
together with notices of their respective allocations. 

8. In subsequent financial years, the Commission shall 
submit to each Contracting Government drafts of the 
annual budgets together with a schedule of allocations, 
not less than six weeks before the annual meeting of the 
Commission at which the budgets are to be considered. 


Article XII 


The Contracting Governments agree to take such action 
as may be necessary to make effective the provisions of 
this Convention and to implement any proposals which 
become effective under paragraph 8 of Article VIII. Each 
Contracting Government shall transmit to the Commission 
a statement of the action taken by it for these purposes. 


Article XIII 


The Contracting Governments agree to invite the at- 
tention of any Government not a party to this Convention 
to any matter relating to the fishing activities in the 
Convention area of the nationals or vessels of that Gov- 
ernment which appear to affect adversely the operations 
of the Commission or the carrying out of the objectives of 
this Convention. 

Article XIV 


The Annex, as attached to this Convention and as 
modified from time to time, forms an integral part of this 
Convention. 

Article XV 


1. This Convention shall be ratified by the signatory 
Governments and the instruments of ratification shall be 
deposited with the Government of the United States of 
America, referred to in this Convention as the “Deposi- 
tary Government”. 

2. This Convention shall enter into force upon the de- 
posit of instruments of ratification by four signatory 
Governments, and shall enter into force with respect to 
each Government which subsequently ratifies on the date 
of the deposit of its instrument of ratification. 

3. Any Government which has not signed this Con- 
vention may adhere thereto by a notification in writing 
to the Depositary Government. Adherences received by 
the Depositary Government prior to the date of entry into 
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force of this Convention shall become effective on the date 
this Convention enters into force. Adherences received 
by the Depositary Government after the date of entry 
into force of this Convention shall become effective on the 
date of receipt by the Depositary Government. 

4. The Depositary Government shall inform all signa- 
tory Governments and all adhering Governments of all 
ratifications deposited and adherences received. 

5. The Depositary Government shall inform all Gov- 
ernments concerned of the date this Convention enters 
into force. 


Article XVI 


1. At any time after the expiration of ten years from 
the date of entry into force of this Convention, any Con- 
tracting Government may withdraw from the Convention 
on December thirty-first of any year by giving notice on 
or before the preceding June thirtieth to the Depositary 
Government which shall communicate copies of such 
notice to the other Contracting Governments. 

2. Any other Contracting Government may thereupon 
withdraw from this Convention on the same December 
thirty-first by giving notice to the Depositary Government 
within one month of the receipt of a copy of a notice of 
withdrawal given pursuant to paragraph 1 of this Article. 


Article XVII 


1. The original of this Convention shall be deposited 
with the Government of the United States of America, 
which Government shall communicate certified copies 
thereof to all the signatory Governments and all the 
adhering Governments, 

2. The Depositary Government shall register this Con- 
vention with the Secretariat of the United Nations. 

3. This Convention shall bear the date on which it is 
opened for signature and shall remain open for signature 
for a period of fourteen days thereafter. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the undersigned, having deposited 
their respective full powers, have signed this Convention. 

Done in Washington this eighth day of February 1949 
in the English language. 


For Canada: 
Stewart Bates 
For Denmark: 
B. Dinesen 
For France: 
M. Terrin (With a reservation excluding paragraph 
2 of Article I) 
For Iceland: 
Thor Thors 
For Italy: 
Alberto Tarchiani 
For His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
and the Government of Newfoundland in Respect of New- 
foundland: 
R. Gushue 
W. Templeman 
For Norway: 
Klaus Sunnanaa 
Gunnar Rollefsen 
Olav Lund 
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For Portugal: 

Manuel Carlos Quintio Meyrelles 

Alfredo de Magalhies Ramalho 

José Augusto Correia de Barros 

Américo Angelo Tavares de Almeida, Cap Frag. 
For Spain: 

Germin Bardibar (Reserving paragraph 2 of 

Article I) 

For the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland: 

A. T. A. Dobson 

A. J. Aglen 
For the United States of America: 

W. M. Chapman 

William E. S. Flory 

Hilary J. Deason 

Frederick L. Zimmermann 


ANNEX 


1, The sub-areas provided for by Article I of this Con- 
vention shall be as follows: 

Sub-area 1—That portion of the Convention area which 
lies to the north and east of a rhumb line from a point in 
75°00’ north latitude and 73°30’ west longitude to a point 
in 69°00’ north latitude and 59°00’ west longitude; east 
of 59°00’ west longitude; and to the north and east of a 
rhumb line from a point in 61°00’ north latitude and 
59°00’ west longitude to a point in 52°15’ north latitude 
and 42°00’ west longitude. 

Sub-area 2—That portion of the Convention area lying 
to the south and west of sub-area 1 defined above and to 
the north of the parallel of 52°15’ north latitude. 

Sub-area 3—That portion of the Convention area lying 
south of the parallel of 52°15’ north latitude; and to the 
east of a line extending due north from Cape Bauld on 
the north coast of Newfoundland to 52°15’ north latitude; 
to the north of the parallel of 39°00’ north latitude; and 
to the east and north of a rhumb line extending in a north- 
westerly direction which passes through a point in 43°30’ 
north latitude, 55°00’ west longitude, in the direction of a 
point in 47°50’ north latitude, 60°00’ west longitude, until 
it intersects a straight line connecting Cape Ray, on the 
coast of Newfoundland, with Cape North on Cape Breton 
Island ; thence in a northeasterly direction along said line 
to Cape Ray. 

Sub-area 4—That portion of the Convention area lying 
to the west of sub-area 3 defined above, and to the east of 
a line described as follows: beginning at the terminus 
of the international boundary between the United States 
of America and Canada in Grand Manan Channel, at a 
point in 44°46'35.34’’ north latitude, 66°54’11.23’’ west 
longitude ; thence due south to the parallel of 43°50’ north 
latitude; thence due west to the meridian of 67°40’ west 
longitude; thence due south to the parallel of 42°20’ 
north latitude; thence due east to a point in 66°00’’ west 
longitude; thence along a rhumb line in a southeasterly 
direction to a point in 42°00’ north latitude, 65°40’ west 
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longitude ; thence due south to the parallel of 39°00’ north 
latitude. 
Sub-area 5—That portion of the Convention area lying 
west of the western boundary of sub-area 4 defined above. 
2. For a period of two years from the date of entry into 
force of this Convention, Panel representation for each 
sub-area shall be as follows: 
(a) Sub-area 1—Denmark, France, Italy, Norway, 
Portugal, Spain, United Kingdom ; 
(b) Sub-area 2—Denmark, France, Italy, Newfound- 
land; 
(c) Sub-area 3—Canada, Denmark, France, Italy, 
Newfoundland, Portugal, Spain, United Kingdom; 
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(d) Sub-area 4—Canada, France, Italy, Newfound- 
land, Portugal, Spain, United States; 
(e) Sub-area 5—Canada, United States; 


it being understood that during the period between the 
signing of this Convention and the date of its entry into 
force, any signatory or adhering Government may, by no- 
tification to the Depositary Government, withdraw from 
the list of members of a Panel for any sub-area or be 
added to the list of members of the Panel for any sub-area 
on which it is not named. The Depositary Government 
shall inform all the other Governments concerned of all 
such notifications received and the memberships of the 
Panel shall be altered accordingly. 
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United States—United Kingdom Consular Convention 


The President of the United States of America; and 

His Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ireland and the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas; 

Being desirous of regulating the position of consular 
officers of one party in the territories of the other ; 

Have decided to conclude a Consular Convention and 
have appointed as their plenipotentiaries for this purpose: 


The President of the United States of America: Mr. 
Dean Acheson, Secretary of State of the United States 
of America, and 

His Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ireland and the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas (hereinafter referred 
to as “His Britannic Majesty”) : For the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland: Sir Oliver Shewell 
Franks, K.C.B., C.B.E., British Ambassador to the United 
States of America, 


Who, having communicated to each other their respec- 
tive full powers, which were found in good and due form, 
have agreed as follows: 


PART I. Application and Definitions 


Article 1 


This Convention applies 

(1) on the part of the United States of America, to 
all territories subject to the sovereignty or authority 
of the United States of America, excepting the Panama 
Canal Zone; 

(2) on the part of His Britannic Majesty, to the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
Newfoundland, Southern Rhodesia, to all His Majesty’s 
colonies and protectorates, to all territories under His 
protection, and to all territories under trusteeship ad- 
ministered by His Government in the United Kingdom. 


Article 2 


For the purpose of this Convention 

(1) the term “sending state” means, according to the 
context, the High Contracting Party by whom the con- 
sular officer is appointed, or all the territories of that 
party to which the Convention applies ; 

(2) the term “receiving state” means, according to the 
context, the High Contracting Party within whose terri- 
tories the consular officer exercises the functions required 
by his office, or all the territories of that party to which 
the Convention applies ; 

(3) (a) the term “territory” means that particular 
territory of the receiving state in which the whole or part 
of a consular officer’s district is situated ; 

(b) the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, including the Channel Islands and 
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the Isle of Man, shall be regarded as a single territory ; 
and Newfoundland, Southern Rhodesia and each of His 
Britannie Majesty’s colonies or protectorates, each of 
the territories under His protection and each of the ter- 
ritories under trusteeship administered by His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom shall be regarded as 
a separate territory; provided that for the purposes of 
Article 13 the Channel Islands and the Isle of Man shall 
each be regarded as a separate territory, and provided 
that for the purposes of Article 18 England and Wales, 
Scotland, Northern Ireland, the Channel Islands and the 
Isle of Man shall each be regarded as a separate territory ; 

(c) the states of the United States of America and 
the District of Columbia shall be regarded as a single 
territory, and each other territory subject to the sover- 
eignty or authority of the United States of America shall 
be regarded as a separate territory; provided that for 
the purposes of Article 13 the states of the United States, 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii shall be 
regarded as a single territory, and provided that for the 
purposes of Article 18 each state of the United States 
and the District of Columbia shall be regarded as a 
separate territory ; 

(4) the term “nationals” 

(a) in relation to His Britannic Majesty, means all 
citizens of the United Kingdom and colonies, all citizens 
of Newfoundland and of Southern Rhodesia, and all 
British protected persons belonging to territories of His 
Majesty to which the Convention applies, including, where 
the context permits, all juridical entities duly created 
under the law of any of those territories ; 

(b) in relation to the United States of America, 
means all citizens of the United States and all persons 
under the protection of the United States, including, 
where the context permits, all juridical entities duly 
created in, or under the law of, any part of the United 
States of America or of any state or territory thereof to 
which the Convention applies ; 

(5) the term “vessel” of a High Contracting Party 
means any ship or craft documented (or registered) under 
the law of any of the territories of that High Contracting 
Party to which the Convention applies ; 

(6) the term “consular officer” means any person who 
is granted an exequatur or provisional or other authoriza- 
tion by the appropriate authorities of the territory; 

(7) the term “consular employee” means any person 
employed at a consulate for the performance of executive, 
administrative, clerical, technical or professional duties, 
or as consular guard, messenger or driver of a vehicle 
whose name has been duly communicated, in accordance 
with the provisions of paragraph (2) of Article 6, to the 
appropriate authorities. It does not include any person 
employed on domestic duties. 
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PART II. Appointments and Districts 


Article 3 


(1) Either High Contracting Party may establish and 
maintain consulates in the territories of the other at 
any place where any third state possesses a consulate and 
at any other place where the receiving state agrees to the 
establishment of a consulate. It shall be within the 
discretion of the sending state to determine whether the 
consulate shall be a consulate general, consulate, vice 
consulate, or consular agency. 

(2) The sending state shall keep the receiving state 
informed of the district of each of its consulates and, 
subject to paragraph (3) of this Article, may prescribe 
the limits of these districts at its discretion. 

(3) The receiving state shall have the right to object 
to the inclusion within a consular district 

(a) of any area which is not within a consular 
district and is not open to the Trade Commissioners or 
commercial representatives of a third state; 

(b) of any territory of a third state. 

(4) A consular officer may, upon notification to the re- 
ceiving state, perform consular functions outside his con- 
sular district unless the receiving state objects. 


Article 4 


(1) Subject to the provisions of the subsequent para- 
graphs of this Article, the sending state may assign to 
any of its consulates, consular officers of such number and 
rank as it may deem necessary. The sending state shall 
notify the receiving state in writing of the assignment of 
a consular officer to a consulate. 

(2) The exequatur or other authorization shall be 
granted as soon as possible and free of charge by the 
receiving state on presentation of the officer’s commis- 
sion or other notification of assignment. When necessary, 
a provisional authorization shall be accorded, pending 
the grant of an exequatur or other authorization. 

(3) The exequatur or other authorization shall not be 
refused without good cause. 

(4) The receiving state shall not be deemed to have 
consented to a consular officer’s acting as such, or to have 
extended to him the benefits of the provisions of this Con- 
vention, until the receiving state has granted him an 
exequatur or other authorization. 


Article 5 


(1) The receiving state shall upon request inform with- 
out delay its appropriate authorities of the name of any 
consular officer entitled to act under this Convention. 

(2) As an official agent of the sending state, a consular 
officer shall be entitled to special protection and to the 
high consideration of all officials of the receiving state with 
whom he has official intercourse. 

(3) A consulate or a consular officer shall enjoy in the 
receiving state, in addition to the rights conferred by the 
terms of this Convention, and subject to reciprocity, treat- 
ment not less favorable than that accorded to a consulate 
or a consular officer of any third state, both as regards the 
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privileges granted and the functions which may be per- 
formed. 

(4) The receiving state may revoke the exequatur or 
other authorization of a consular officer whose conduct 
has given serious cause for complaint. The reason for 
such revocation shall, upon request, be furnished to the 
sending state through diplomatic channels. 


Article 6 


(1) A consular officer or employee may be assigned 
temporarily in an acting capacity to the duties of a con- 
sular officer who has died or is unable to act through 
illness, absence or other cause. Such acting officer may 
perform these duties and enjoy the benefit of the provi- 
sions of the Convention upon notification to the govern- 
ment of the territory, pending the assignment of a new 
officer or the confirmation of the acting officer. 

(2) The sending state shall be free to employ the neces- 
sary number of consular employees at its consulates, 
whether its own nationals or nationals of the receiving 
state or of a third state. Consular officers shall keep the 
government of the territory informed of the names and 
addresses of these employees. It will be for the govern- 
ment of the territory to designate the particular au- 
thority to whom this information is to be given. 

(3) The sending state may, with the permission of the 
receiving state, assign to the work of a consulate one or 
more members of its diplomatic mission accredited to 
the receiving state. In this event the provisions of 
Article 4 shall apply as regards their consular assign- 
ment. These officers shall be entitled in their consular 
capacity and with regard to the performance of consular 
functions, to the benefits, and be subject to the obligations, 
of this Convention, without prejudice to any additional 
personal privileges to which they may be entitled if they 
are recognized also as diplomatic officers by the receiving 
state. 


PART III. Legal Rights and Immunities 


Article 7 


(1) The sending state may acquire under such form of 
tenure as it may choose, whether on lease, or in full owner- 
ship, or under such other form of tenure as may exist under 
the laws of the territory, and may thus hold and occupy, 
either in its own name or in the name of one or more 
natural or juridical persons acting on its behalf, land, 
buildings, parts of buildings, and appurtenances located in 
the territory and required by the sending state for the 
purpose of a consular office, or of a residence for a con- 
sular officer or employee, or for other purposes, to which 
the receiving state does not object, arising out of the opera- 
tion of consular establishment of the sending state. If, 
under the law of the territory, the permission of the 
authorities of the territory must be obtained as a pre- 
requisite to any such acquisition, such permission shall 
be granted on request. 

(2) The sending state shall have the right to erect, 
for any of the purposes specified in paragraph (1) of this 
Article, buildings and appurtenances on land which it so 
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owns or holds on lease, subject to compliance with local 
building, zoning, or town planning regulations, applicable 
to all land in the area in which such land is situated. 


Article 8 


(1) There may be placed, on the outer enclosure and 
outer wall of the building in which a consulate is in- 
stalled, the coat-of-arms or national device of the sending 
state with an appropriate inscription designating the con- 
sulate in the official language of the sending state. It 
shall also be permitted to place such coat-of-arms or 
national device and inscription on or by the entrance 
door to the consular office. 

(2) The flag of the sending state and its consular flag 
may be flown at the consulate. A consular officer may 
also place the coat-of-arms or device and fly the flag of 
the sending state and its consular flag on the vehicles, 
marine vessels and aircraft which he employs in the 
exercise of his duties. On suitable occasions these flags 
may also be flown at the consular officer’s residence. 

(3) If the offices of a consulate are situated in a 
building which is also used for other purposes such as, for 
instance, the residence of the consular officer, the room 
or rooms where the consular business is conducted and 
the archives and official papers of the consulate are kept 
shall be separate from those used for other purposes. This 
provision does not require the separation of diplomatic 
from consular rooms when a consular office forms part of 
a diplomatic mission. 

(4) A consular office shall not be entered by the police 
or other authorities of the territory, provided such office is 
devoted exclusively to consular business, except with the 
consent of the consular officer or, if such consent cannot 
be obtained, pursuant to appropriate writ or process and 
with the consent of the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in the case of the territories referred to in para- 
graph (2) of Article 1 and of the Secretary of State in 
the case of the territories referred to in paragraph (1) 
of Article 1. The consent of the consular officer shall be 
presumed in the event of fire or other disaster or in the 
event that the authorities of the territory have probable 
cause to believe that a crime of violence has been or is 
being or is about to be committed in the consular office. 
The provisions of this paragraph shall not apply to a con- 
sular office which is in the charge of a consular officer who 
is a national of the receiving state, or who is not a national 
of the sending state. 

(5) Neither a consular officer, nor the flag of the send- 
ing state, shall be used to afford asylum to fugitives from 
justice. If a consular officer shall refuse to surrender a 
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fugitive from justice on the lawful demand of the authori- 
ties of the territory, these authorities may, subject to para- 
graph (4) of this Article, if necessary, enter the consular 
office to apprehend the fugitive. 

(6) Any entry into or search of a consular office pur- 
suant to paragraphs (4) and (5) of this Article, shall be 
conducted with due regard to the inviolability of the con- 
sular archives, as provided in paragraph (1) of Article 10. 

(7) A consular officer shall not take advantage of the 
privileges accorded to the consular office by this Conven- 
tion for any purpose not connected with the exercise of his 
consular functions. 


Article 9 


(1) Land, buildings and parts of buildings, and ap 
purtenances, including the furniture and equipment 
therein, held or occupied exclusively for any of the pur- 
poses specified in paragraph (1) of Article 7, as well as 
the vehicles, marine vessels and aircraft of a consulate, 
shall not be subject to military requisitions or billeting. 
Such land, buildings and parts of buildings, and appurte- 
nances shall not be immune from expropriation or seizure 
for purposes of national defense or public utility in ac- 
cordance with the law of the territory, but if it is neces- 
sary to take any such measure with regard to any such 
property, every consideration shall be shown to avoid in- 
terference with the performance of consular functions. 

(2) In addition, a consular officer or employee, pro- 
vided that in both cases he complies with the conditions 
set out in paragraph (5) of this Article, his private resi- 
dence, furniture and other household articles, and all 
vehicles, marine vessels and aircraft held or possessed by 
him, shall enjoy exemption from all military requisitions, 
contributions or billeting. This privilege shall not be ex- 
tended to other property belonging to him. The residence 
of a consular officer or employee shall not be immune from 
expropriation or seizure for purposes of national defense 
or public utility in accordance with the law of the terri- 
tory. 

(3) Further, due compensation for expropriation or 
seizure, payable at the official selling rate of exchange 
most favorable to the sending state at the time when the 
property was expropriated or seized, in a form readily 
convertible into the currency of and transferable to the 
sending state, in respect of all proprietary interests in a 
consulate (including all land, buildings, parts of buildings 
and appurtenances, held or occupied exclusively for any 
of the purposes specified in paragraph (1) of Article 7) 
vested in the sending state or in a consular officer or 
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employee who complies with the conditions of paragraph 
(5) of this Article, shall be paid not later than three 
months from the date on which the consulate or con- 
sular officer or employee is deprived of possession. 

(4) A consular officer, who is not a national of the 
receiving state, and also an employee, provided that he 
complies with the conditions set out in paragraph (5) 
of this Article, shall enjoy exemption from military, naval, 
air, police, administrative or jury service of every kind. 

(5) The conditions referred to in paragraphs (2), (3) 
and (4) of this Article are that the person concerned 
should 

(a) be a national of the sending state and not 
possess the nationality of the receiving state; and 

(b) not be engaged in private occupation for gain 
in the territory; and 

(c) not have been normally resident within the ter- 
ritory at the time he was appointed to the consulate. 


Article 10 


(1) The archives and all other official documents and 
papers kept in a consulate shall at all times be inviolable 
and the authorities of the territory may not under any 
pretext examine or detain any of them. The archives and 
official papers of a consulate shall be kept separate from 
papers, books or correspondence of a consular officer or 
employee relating to other matters. This provision does 
not require the separation of diplomatic from consular 
archives and official papers when a consular office forms 
part of a diplomatic mission. 

(2) A consular officer may communicate with his gov- 
ernment, or with the diplomatic mission under whose 
superintendence he is, by post, telegraph, telephone and 
wireless, provided that when the receiving state is at 
war the right of communication with the diplomatic mis- 
sion, if it is situated outside the territories of the receiving 
state, may be restricted. In addition, he may send and 
receive official correspondence by sealed consular pouches, 
bags, and other containers and may use secret language. 
This right shall also extend to correspondence with other 
consulates and diplomatic missions of the sending State, 
or with the authorities of other territories of that state, 
except that, when the receiving state is at war, this 
extended right may be restricted. 

(3) The official consular correspondence referred to in 
the preceding paragraph shall be inviolable and the au- 
thorities of the territory shall not examine or detain it. 
Sealed consular pouches, bags and other containers shall 
be inviolable when they contain nothing but official com- 
munications and documents and are so certified by a 
responsible officer of the sending state. 

(4) A consular officer or employee shall be entitled to 
refuse a request from the courts or authorities of the 
territory to produce any documents from his archives 
or other official papers or to give evidence relating to 
matters within the scope of his official duties. Such a re- 
quest shall, however, be complied with in the interests of 
justice if, in the judgment of the consular officer or em- 
ployee, it is possible to do so without prejudicing the in- 
terests of the sending state. A consular officer is also 
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entitled to decline to give evidence as an expert witness 
with regard to the laws of the sending state. 


Article 11 


(1) (a) A consular officer or employee shall not be 
liable, in proceedings in the courts of the receiving state, 
in respect of acts performed in his official capacity, falling 
within the functions of a consular officer under this Con- 
vention, unless the sending state requests or assents to 
the proceedings through its diplomatic representative. 

(b) A consular officer who is a national of the 
sending state and is not a national of the receiving state 
and is not engaged in any private occupation for gain in 
the receiving state shall enjoy the most favorable treat- 
ment possible under the laws of the territory with regard 
to arrest or prosecution in respect of acts performed 
otherwise than in his official capacity. 

(2) It is understood that the provisions of paragraph 
(1) (a) of this Article do not preclude a consular officer 
or employee from being held liable in a civil action arising 
out of a contract concluded by him in which he did not 
expressly contract as agent for his government and in 
which the other party looked to him personaily for per- 
formance, and that the provisions of paragraph (4) of 
Article 10 do not entitle a consular officer or employee to 
refuse to produce any document or to give evidence re- 
lating to such a contract. 

(3) A consular officer or employee may be required to 
give testimony in either a civil or a criminal case, except 
as provided in paragraph (4) of Article 10. The au- 
thorities and court requiring his testimony shall take all 
reasonable steps to avoid interference with the perform- 
ance of his official duties. The court requiring the testi- 
mony of a consular officer shall, wherever possible or 
permissible, arrange for the taking of such testimony, 
orally or in writing, at his residence or office. 

(4) A consular officer and his wife and minor children 
who are residing with their parents shall be exempted in 
the territory from the requirements of the law of the 
territory with regard to the registration of foreigners and 
permission to reside, and shall not be subject to de- 
portation while the consular officer holds his exequatur or 
other authorization. 

(5) All motor vehicles, marine vessels and aircraft 
owned by the sending state and used by the consulate or 
owned by a consular officer or employee will be adequately 
insured by policies against third party risks. Any claim 
arising under any such policy shall be deemed to be a 
claim arising out of a contract involving liability in a 
civil action, as contemplated in paragraph (2) of this 
Article. 


PART IV. Financial Privileges 


Article 12 


(1) No tax or other similar charge of any kind (na- 
tional, state, provincial, municipal, or other) shall, in 
the territory, be collected from the sending state or any 
natural or juridical person acting on its behalf in respect 
of land, buildings, parts of buildings, or appurtenances 
owned or otherwise held or occupied, or in respect of 
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buildings or parts of buildings erected by or on behalf 
of the sending state, and used exclusively for any of the 
purposes specified in paragraph (1) of Article 7, except 
taxes or other assessments levied for services or local 
public improvements by which and to the extent that the 
premises are benefited. 

(2) No tax or other similar charge of any kind 
(national, state, provincial, municipal, or other) shall, 
in the territory, be collected from the sending state, or 
any natural or juridical person acting on its behalf, in 
respect of the ownership, possession, or use of movable 
property owned or used by the sending state exclusively 
for any of the purposes specified in paragraph (1) of 
Article 7. 

(3) No tax or other similar charge of any kind shall, 
in the territory, be collected from the sending state in 
respect of transactions or instruments relating to the 
acquisition of immovable property for any of the purposes 
specified in paragraph (1) of Article 7. 


Article 13 


(1) (a) No tax or other similar charge of any kind 
shall be imposed or collected in the territory by the re- 
ceiving state, or by any state, province, municipality, or 
other local subdivision thereof, in respect of fees received 
on behalf of the sending state in compensation for con- 
sular services, or in respect of any receipt given for the 
payment of such fees. 

(b) The sending state or a consular officer or em- 
ployee thereof shall be exempt in the territory from all 
taxes or other similar charges of any kind imposed or 
collected by the receiving state, or by any state, province, 
municipality, or other local subdivision thereof, in respect 
of acts performed in the course of the officer’s or em- 
ployee’s official functions. This exemption shall not ap- 
ply to taxes or other similar charges in respect of which 
some other person is legally liable, notwithstanding that 
the burden of the tax or other similar charge may be 
passed on to the sending state or the consular officer or 
employee. 

2) No tax or other similar charge of any kind shall 
be imposed or collected in the territory by the receiving 
state, or by any state, province, municipality, or other 
local subdivision thereof, in respect of the official emolu- 
ments, salaries, wages or allowances received as compen- 
sation for his consular services by a consular officer, 
unless he is a national of the receiving state and is not 
also a national of the sending state. 

(3) The provisions of paragraph (2) of this Article 
also apply to the official emoluments, salaries, wages or 
allowances received by a consular employee as compen- 
sation for his services at a consulate, unless such con- 
sular employee is a national of the receiving state and is 
not also a national of the sending state. 

(4) Without prejudice to the preceding paragraphs of 
this Article, a consular officer or employee who is 

(a) not a national of the receiving state, 

(6b) not engaged in private occupation for gain in 
the territory, and 

(c) a permanent employee of the sending state or, 
if not a permanent employee thereof, was not resident in 
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the territory at the commencement of his employment in 
the consulate, 

shall, except as provided in paragraph (5) of this Article, 
be exempt in the territory from all taxes or other similar 
charges of any kind which are or may be imposed or col- 
lected by the receiving state, or any other state, province, 
municipality, or other local subdivision thereof. 

(5) (a) The provisions of paragraph (4) of this Article 
shall apply only to taxes or other similar charges in 
respect of which the consular office or employee would, 
in the absence of the exemption provided by this Article, 
be the person legally liable, and shall not apply to taxes 
or other similar charges in respect of which some other 
person is legally liable, notwithstanding that the burden 
of the tax or other similar charge may be passed on to 
the consular officer or employee, or to duties or taxes 
payable on the withdrawal of goods from a bonded ware- 
house. If, however, a consular officer or employee is en- 
titled to income from sources outside the territory but 
that income is payable to him, or collected on his behalf, 
by a banker or other agent within the territory who is 
required to deduct income tax on payment of the income 
and to account for the tax so deducted, the consular offi- 
cer or employee shall be entitled to repayment of the tax 
so deducted. 

(b) The provisions of paragraph (4) shall not 
apply to 

(i) taxes imposed or collected on the ownership 
or occupation of immovable property situated within the 
territory ; 

(ii) taxes on income derived from sources within 
the territory ; 

(iii) taxes imposed or collected on the passing 
of property on death, such as estate, inheritance and suc- 
cession taxes, whether the consular officer or employee 
is the person who dies or the person to whom the property 
passes on death; 

(iv) taxes on transactions or instruments effect- 
ing transactions, such as taxes on the sale or transfer of 
money or property or stamp duties imposed or collected in 
connection therewith; and 

(v) taxes and duties imposed upon, or by reason 
of, importation of articles into the territory which are 
dealt with exclusively in Article 14. 

(6) Nothing in this Convention shall prejudice any 
claim for exemption from taxation which could be made 
under the Conventions signed April 16, 1945, and the 
Protocol signed June 6, 1946 between the United States 
of America and the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. 


Article 14 


(1) All furniture, equipment, supplies, building mate- 
rials and other articles, including vehicles, marine vessels 
and aircraft, intended for official use in the territory in 
connection with any of the purposes specified in paragraph 
(1) of Article 7 shall be permitted entry into the terri- 
tory free of all taxes or duties imposed upon, or by reason 
of, importation. 

(2) Baggage and effects and other articles, including 
vehicles, marine vessels and aircraft, imported into the 
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territory by a consular officer or employee, provided that 
he fulfills the conditions specified in paragraph (4) of 
Article 13, exclusively for his personal use and the use 
of members of his family forming part of his household, 
shall be exempt from all taxes or duties (national, state, 
provincial, municipal, or other) imposed upon, or by 
reason of, importation, whether accompanying him to his 
consular post, either upon first arrival or upon subse- 
quent arrivals, or subsequently consigned to him at his 
post and imported at any time while he is assigned to 
or employed at such post. 
(3) It is, however, understood that 

(a) the receiving state may, as a condition to the 
granting of the exemption provided in this Article, require 
that a notification of any importation be given in such 
manner as it may prescribe; 

(b) the exemption provided in this Article, being 
in respect of articles imported for official or personal use 
only, do not extend, inter alia, to articles imported as an 
accommodation to others or for sale or for other commer- 
cial purposes. However, articles imported as samples of 
commercial products solely for display within a consu- 
late, shall not be regarded as excluded from the exemp- 
tion provided in this Article; 

(c) the receiving state may determine that the 
exemption provided by this Article does not apply in 
respect of articles grown, produced or manufactured in 
the territory which have been exported therefrom with- 
out payment of, or upon repayment of, taxes or duties 
which would have been chargeable but for such 
exportation ; 

(d) nothing herein shall be construed to permit 
the entry into the territory of any article the impor- 
tation of which is specifically prohibited by law. 


PART V. Protection of Nationals 


Article 15 


(1) A consular officer shall be entitled within his dis- 
trict to 

(a) interview, communicate with and advise any 
national of the sending state; 

(b) inquire into any incidents which have occurred 
affecting the interests of any such national; 

(c) assist any such national in proceedings before 
or in relations with the authorities of the territory, and, 
where necessary, arrange for legal assistance for him. 

(2) For the purposes of the protection of the nationals 
of the sending state and their property and interests, 
a consular officer shall be entitled to apply to and cor- 
respond with the appropriate authorities within his dis- 
trict and the appropriate departments of the central 
government of the territory. He shall not, however, be 
entitled to correspond with or to make diplomatic claims 
to the Department of State or the Foreign Office as the 
case may be, except in the absence of any diplomatic 
representative of the sending state. 

(3) A national of the sending state shall have the 
right at all times to communicate with the appropriate 
consular officer and, unless subject to lawful detention, 
to visit him at his consulate. 
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Article 16 


(1) A consular officer shall be informed immediately 
by the appropriate authorities of the territory when any 
national of the sending state is confined in prison, is 
awaiting trial or is otherwise detained in custody within 
his district. A consular officer shall be permitted to 
visit without delay, to converse privately with and to 
arrange legal representation for, any national of the 
sending state who is so confined or detained. Any commu- 
nication from such a national to the consular officer shall 
be forwarded without delay by the authorities of the 
territory. 

(2) Where a national of the sending state has been con- 
victed and is serving a sentence of imprisonment, the con- 
sular officer in whose district the sentence is being served 
shall, upon notification to the appropriate authority, have 
the right to visit him in prison. Any such visit shall be 
conducted in accordance with prison regulations, which 
shall permit reasonable access to and opportunity of con- 
versing with such national. The consular officer shall 
also be allowed, subject to the prison regulations, to trans- 
mit communications between the prisoner and other 
persons. 


PART VI. Notarial Acts and Other Services 


Article 17 


(1) A consular officer may, within his district 

(a) receive such declarations as may be required 
to be made under the nationality laws of the sending 
state; 

(b) issue such notices to, and receive such declara- 
tions from, a national of the sending state as may be re- 
quired under the laws of the sending state with regard 
to compulsory national service ; 

(ec) register the birth or death of a national of the 
sending state and record a marriage celebrated under 
the law of the territory when at least one of the parties 
is a national of the sending state; 

(d) receive, draw up or execute any declaration, 
transfer, or other document prescribed by the law of the 
sending state in connection with the transfer to the regis- 
ter (or documentation) of the sending state of any vessel 
and its removal from the register (or documentation), and 
with the transfer of any vessel on the register (or docu- 
mentation) from one owner to another, and with the 
registration (or documentation) of any mortgage or 
cnarge upon such a vessel; 

(e) issue passports and travel documents to a 
national of the sending state and grant visas and other 
appropriate documents to a person seeking entry into the 
sending state; 

(f) further the commercial, artistic, scientific, pro- 
fessional and educational interests of the sending state; 

(g) serve judicial documents or take evidence on 
behalf of courts of the sending state in a manner permitted 
under special arrangements on this subject between the 
High Contracting Parties or otherwise not inconsistent 
with the laws of the territory. 
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(2) It is understood that consular registration of a 
birth or death and the recording by a consul of a mar- 
riage celebrated under the law of the territory in no way 
exempts a private person from any obligation laid down 
in the law of the territory with regard to the notification 
and registration of births, deaths, or marriages with the 
authorities of the territory. 

(3) A consular officer may, within his district, draw up 
and receive declarations, and may legalize, authenticate 
or certify signatures or documents, translate documents 
and perform other notarial acts in connection with docu- 
ments in any case where these services are required by 
a person of any nationality for use in the sending state or 
under the law in force in the sending state. If under 
that law the administration of an oath or affirmation is 
required, the oath or affirmation may be administered. 
A consular officer may also perform these functions in 
connection with documents required by a national of the 
sending state for use elsewhere, but it is understood that 
this provision involves no obligation on the authorities 
of the receiving state to recognize the validity of notarial 
acts performed by a consular officer in connection with 
documents required under the law of the receiving state. 


PART VII. Estates and Transfers of Property 
Article 18 


(1) In any case where a deceased person leaves prop- 
erty in a territory and a legal or equitable interest in 
such property (for instance, as executor or beneficiary 
under a will or in case of intestacy) is held or claimed 
by a national of the sending state who is not resident in 
the territory and is not legally represented there the 
consular officer in whose district the estate of the deceased 
person is being administered or, if no administration has 
been instituted, his property is situated, shall have the 
right to represent such national as regards his interests 
in the estate or property as if valid powers of attorney 
had been executed by him in favor of the consular officer. 
If subsequently such national becomes legally represented 
in the territory, the consular officer’s position shall be as 
if he previously had a power of attorney from the national 
which has ceased to be operative, as from the date when 
the consular officer is informed that such person is other- 
wise legally represented. 

(2) The provisions of paragraph (1) of this Article 
apply whatever the nationality of the deceased person and 
irrespective of the place of his death. 

(3) In any case where a consular officer has a right of 
representation under paragraph (1) of this Article, he 
shall have the right to take steps for the protection and 
preservation of the interests of the person whom he is 
entitled to represent. He shall also have the right to 
take possession of the estate or the property unless an- 
other person, having superior interests, has taken the 
necessary steps to assume possession thereof. If under 
the laws of the territory a grant of representation or order 
of a court is necessary for the purpose of enabling the 
consular officer to protect or to take possession of the prop- 
erty, any grant or order which would have been made 
in favor of the person whose interests are represented by 
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the consular officer, if he had been present and applied 
for it, shall be made in favor of the consular officer on 
his application. On prima facie evidence of the necessity 
for the immediate protection and preservation of the 
estate and of the existence of persons with an interest 
which the consular officer has a right to represent, the 
court, if satisfied as to such necessity, shall make a grant 
or an order to the consular officer for the purpose of 
protecting and preserving the estate, unless another person 
with equal or prior rights makes the necessary application. 

(4) (a) Subject to sub-paragraphs (b) and (c) of this 
paragraph, the consular officer shall have the same right 
to full administration of the estate to the same extent 
as a person whose interest he represents would have had 
if he had been present. If by the law of the territory 
a grant by a court is necessary, the consular officer shall 
have the same right to apply for and to receive a grant 
on his application as the person he represents would have 
had if he had been present and applied for it. 

(b) The court may, if it thinks fit, postpone the 
making of a grant to the consular officer for such time as 
it thinks necessary to enable the person represented by 
the consular officer to be informed and to decide whether 
he desires to be represented otherwise than by the con- 
sular officer. 

(c) The court may, if it thinks fit, order the con- 
sular officer to furnish reasonable evidence of the receipt 
of the assets by those entitled by law to them or to repay 
or return those assets to the court in the event of his 
being unable to furnish such evidence, or it may order 
that, the consular officer having otherwise fully adminis- 
tered the estate, the actual transmission of the assets 
to those persons shall be effected through such other 
channels as it may direct. 

(5) Where in the territory it is permitted to receive and 
distribute an estate of small value without first obtaining 
a grant of representation, a consular officer of the sending 
state shall be allowed, without obtaining such a grant, 
to receive and dispose of such an estate of a national 
of the sending state in accordance with the laws of the 
territory. 

(6) If a consular officer exercises the rights referred 
to in the preceding paragraphs of this Article with regard 
to an estate, he shall in that matter be subject to the law 
of the territory and to the jurisdiction of the courts of the 
territory in the same manner as a national of the receiving 
state. 

(7) In any case where it is brought to the knowledge of 
the local authorities (administrative or judicial) of the 
territory that 

(a) there is an estate in the territory with regard 
to which the consular officer may have a right to represent 
interests under the preceding paragraphs of this Article; 
or 

(b) a national of the sending state has died in the 
territory and it appears that there is not present or rep- 
resented in the territory any person, other than a public 
administrator or similar official, entitled to claim ad- 
ministration of any property which the deceased may 
have left there, 
they shall inform the consular officer to this effect. 
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Article 19 


A consular officer may receive, for transmission to a 
national of the sending state who is not resident in the 
territory, from a court, agency, or person, money or prop- 
erty to which such national is entitled as a consequence 
of the death of any person. Such money or property may 
include, but is not limited to, shares in an eState, pay- 
ments made pursuant to workmen’s compensation laws 
or any similar laws and the proceeds of life insurance 
policies. The court, agency or person making the distri- 
bution is not obliged to transmit such money or property 
through the consular officer, and the consular officer is 
not obliged to receive such money or property for trans- 
mission. If he does receive such money or property, 
he shall comply with any conditions laid down by such 
court, agency or person with regard to furnishing reason- 
able evidence of the receipt of the money or property by 
the national to whom it is to be transmitted and with 
regard to returning the money or property in the event 
that he is unable to furnish such evidence. 


Article 20 


Money or other property may be paid, delivered or trans- 
ferred to a consular officer pursuant to the provisions of 
Articles 18 and 19 only to the extent that, and subject 
to the conditions under which, payment, delivery or trans- 
fer to the person whom the consular officer represents or 
on whose behalf he receives the money or property would 
be permitted under the laws and regulations of the re- 
ceiving state. The consular officer shall acquire no greater 
rights in respect of any such money or other property than 
the person whom he represents or on whose behalf he 
receives the money or property would have acquired if 
the money or property had been paid, delivered or trans- 
ferred to such person directly. 


PART VIII. Shipping 
Article 21 


(1) When a vessel of the sending state visits a port 
(which includes any place to which a vessel may come) 
in the receiving state, the master and the members of the 
crew of the vessel shall be permitted to communicate 
with the consular officer in whose district the port is 
situated and the consular officer shall be permitted freely 
to perform the duties enumerated in Article 22 without 
interference on the part of the authorities of the territory. 
For the purpose of performing any of these duties, the 
consular officer, accompanied, if he desires, by consular 
employees on his staff, may proceed personally on board 
the vessel after she has received pratique. In connection 
with these duties the master and appropriate members 
of the crew may proceed to the consular office in the 
consular district within which the vessel lies, unless the 
receiving state shall, on its own initiative, object in cases 
involving unreasonable time or distance of travel. 

(2) The consular officer may invoke the assistance of 
the authorities of the territory in any matter pertaining to 
the performance of these duties, and they shall give the 
requisite assistance unless they have special reasons 
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which would fully warrant refusing it in a particular 
case. 


Article 22 


(1) The consular officer may question the master and 
members of the crew, examine the vessel’s papers, take 
statements with regard to the vessel’s voyage and her 
destination and generally facilitate the entry and de 
parture of the vessel. When Custom House brokers or 
shipping agents are available, the consular officer shall 
not undertake work normally within the scope of their 
activities. 

(2) The consular officer or a consular employee may 
appear with the master or members of the crew before 
the local authorities and courts, may lend his assistance 
(including, where necessary, arranging for legal aid) 
and may act as interpreter in matters between them and 
these authorities. These rights may be withheld only in 
cases where questions of national security are involved. 

(3) The consular officer may, provided the judicial 
authorities of the territory do not take jurisdiction in 
accordance with the provisions of Article 23, decide dis- 
putes between the master and members of the crew, 
including disputes as to pay and contracts of service, 
arrange for the engagement and discharge of the master 
and members of the crew, and take measures for the 
preservation of good order and discipline on the vessel. 

(4) The consular officer may take measures for the 
enforcement of the shipping law of the sending state. 

(5) The consular officer may, where necessary, make 
arrangements for the repatriation and the treatment ina 


hospital of the master or members of the crew of the 
vessel. 


Article 23 


(1) Except at the request or with the consent of the 
consular officer, the administrative authorities of the 
territory shall not concern themselves with any matter 
concerning the internal management of the vessel. The 
judicial authorities of the territory may, however, exer- 
cise any jurisdiction which they may possess under the 
law of the territory with regard to disputes as to wages 
and contracts of service between the master and members 
of the crew. The administrative and judicial authorities 
will not interfere with the detention in custody on the 
vessel of a seaman for disciplinary offenses, provided 
such detention is lawful under the law of the sending 
state and is not accompanied by unjustifiable severity or 
inhumanity. 

(2) Without prejudice to the right of the administra- 
tive and judicial authorities of the territory to take cog- 
nizance of crimes or offenses committed on board the 
vessel when she is in the ports or in the territorial waters 
of the territory and which are cognizable under the local 
law or to enforce local laws applicable to vessels in ports 
and territorial waters or persons and property thereon, it 
is the common intention of the High Contracting Parties 
that the administrative and police authorities of the terri- 
tory should not, except at the request or with the consent 
of the consular officer, 

(a@) concern themselves with any matter taking 
place on board the vessel unless for the preservation of 
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peace and order or in the interests of public health or 
safety, or 

(b) institute prosecutions in respect of crimes or 
offenses committed on board the vessel unless they are of 
a serious character or involve the tranquillity of the port 
or unless they are committed by or against persons other 
than the crew. 

(3) If, for the purpose of the exercise of the rights 
referred to in paragraph (2) of this Article, it is the in- 
tention of the authorities of the territory to arrest or 
question any person or to seize any property or to insti- 
tute any formal inquiry on board the vessel, the master 
or other officer acting on his behalf shall be given an 
opportunity to inform the consular officer, and, unless this 
is impossible on account of the urgency of the matter, to 
inform him in such time as to enable the consular officer 
or a consular employee on his staff to be present if he 
so desires. If the consular officer has not been present or 
represented, he shall be entitled, on his request, to receive 
from the authorities of the territory full information with 
regard to what has taken place. The provisions of this 
paragraph do not apply to routine examinations by the 
authorities of the territory with regard to customs, health 
and the admission of aliens, or to detention of the vessel 
or of any portion of her cargo arising out of civil or 
commercial proceedings in the courts of the territory. 


Article 24 


(1) A consular officer shall have the right to inspect, 
at ports within his consular district, a vessel of any flag 
destined to a port of the sending state, in order to enable 
him to procure the necessary information to prepare and 
execute such documents as may be required by the law 
of the sending state as a condition of entry of such vessel 
into its ports, and to furnish to the competent authorities 
of the sending state such information with regard to sani- 
tary or other matters as such authorities may require. 

(2) In exercising the rights conferred upon him by this 
Article, the consular officer shall act with all possible 
despatch. 

Article 25 


(1) If a vessel of the sending state is wrecked in the 
receiving state, the consular officer in whose district the 
wreck occurs shall be informed as soon as possible by the 
appropriate authorities of the territory of the occurrence 
of the wreck. 

(2) The appropriate authorities of the territory shall 
take all practicable measures for the preservation of the 
wrecked vessel, of the lives of persons on board, of the 
cargo and of other property on board, and for the pre- 
vention and suppression of plunder or disorder on the 
vessel. These measures shall also extend to articles be- 
longing to the vessel or forming part of her cargo which 
have become separated from the vessel. 

(3) If the vessel is wrecked within a port or constitutes 
a navigational hazard within the territorial waters of the 
receiving state, the authorities of the territory may also 
order any measures to be taken which they consider 
necessary with a view to avoiding any damage that might 
otherwise be caused by the vessel to the port facilities or 
to other vessels. 
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(4) If the owner of the wrecked vessel, his agent (or 
the underwriters concerned) or the master are not in a 
position to make arrangements, the consular officer shall 
be deemed to be authorized to make, as agent for the 
owner, the same arrangements as the owner himself could 
have made, if he had been present, for the disposal of the 
vessel in accordance with the relevant provisions of the 
law of the territory. 

(5) No customs duties (including other duties imposed 
upon, or by reason of, the importation of goods into the 
territory) shall be levied by the authorities of the terri- 
tory on the cargo, stores, equipment and fittings, or arti- 
cles, carried by or forming part of the wrecked vessel, 
unless they are delivered for use or consumption in the 
territory, but the authorities of the territory may, if they 
think fit, require security for the protection of the revenue 
in relation to such goods. 

(6) No charge (other than customs duties, when they 
are applicable in accordance with paragraph (5) of this 
Article) shall be levied by the authorities of the territory 
in connection with the wrecked vessel, any property on 
board, or her cargo, other than charges of the same kind 
and amount as would be levied in similar circumstances 
upon or in connection with vessels of the receiving state. 


Article 26 


Where any articles belonging to or forming part of a 
wrecked vessel of any flag (not being a vessel of the re- 
ceiving state or belonging to or forming part of the cargo 
of any such vessel) are found on or near the coast of the 
receiving state or are brought into any port of that state, 
the consular officer in whose district the articles are found 
or brought into port shall be deemed to be authorized to 
make, as agent of the owner of the articles, such arrange- 
ments relating to the custody and disposal of the articles 
as the owner himself could have made, if, 

(a) in the case of articles belonging to or form- 
ing part of the vessel, the vessel is a vessel of the sending 
state or, in the case of cargo, the cargo is owned by 
nationals of the sending state; and 

(b) neither the owner of the articles, nor his agent, 
the underwriter, or the master of the vessel is in a posi- 
tion to make these arrangements. 


Article 27 


(1) If the master or a member of the crew of a vessel 
of the receiving state, being a national of the sending 
state, dies afloat or ashore in any country, the competent 
department of the receiving state shall furnish promptly 
to a consular officer copies of the accounts which may be 
received by it with respect to the wages and effects of 
the deceased master or seaman, together with any particu- 
lars at the disposal of the department likely to facilitate 
the tracing of persons legally entitled to succeed to the 
property of the deceased. 

2) In every case where the value of wages and effects 
of the deceased master or seaman, together with any 
other property of his which comes into the control of the 
competent department, does not exceed £100 sterling 
where the competent department is an authority of His 
Britannic Majesty (or $500.00, where the competent de- 
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partment is an authority of the United States) and the 
competent department is satisfied that there is any person 
entitled to succeed to the property of the deceased, other- 
wise than as a creditor, and that this person is resident in 
the sending state, the competent department will hand over 
the wages, effects and property in its custody of the de- 
ceased master or seaman to a consular officer. However, 
the competent department will have the right, before hand- 
ing over, to meet out of the master’s or seaman’s assets 
under its control any claim against his estate of any per- 
son resident elsewhere than in the sending state, which it 
considers to be legally due. Any claim against the estate 
of the deceased master or seaman, which is received by 
that Department after handing over, shall be referred 
to the competent department of the sending state. In the 
ease of His Britannic Majesty the competent department 
will be the Ministry of Transport of the United Kingdom. 
In the case of the United States the competent department 
will be the Federal District Court for the port where the 
voyage on which the deceased master or seaman died is 
completed. It is understood that the Treasury Depart- 
ment (United States Coast Guard) will be prepared to re- 
ceive and transmit to the appropriate court all correspond- 
ence from the Ministry of Transport relating to the mat- 
ters dealt with in this Article. 

(3) In any case where the competent department does 
not hand over to a consular officer the wages and effects 
and other property in its custody of a deceased master 
or seaman, when the conditions for this purpose stated 
in paragraph (2) of this Ariicle are fulfilled, the compe- 
tent department shall, before delivering the assets to any 
person considered to be entitled to succeed to the property 
of the deceased, give notice to a consular officer of its 
intention, stating the person to whom it is proposed to 
deliver them, in order to give the consular officer a reason- 
able opportunity to furnish information which may be 
relevant for the final decision as to the person entitled 
to receive the property or to the existence of other claims 
on the estate of which the competent department may be 
unaware. 

The provisions of paragraphs (2) and (3) of this 
Article do not apply where the competent department 
delivers assets in its custody to a person who has ob- 
tained a grant of representation from a court in the 
receiving state, but in this case it shall promptly inform 
the consular officer to this effect. 


PART IX. Final Provisions 


Article 28 


(1) The provisions of Articles 15 to 27 relating to the 
functions which a consular officer may perform are not 
exhaustive. A consular officer shall be permitted to per- 
form other functions, involving no conflict with the law 
of the territory, which are either in accordance with 
international law or practice relating to consular officers 
recognized in that territory or are acts to which no ob- 
jection is taken by the receiving state. A consular offi- 
cer may levy the fees prescribed by the sending state 
for the performance of consular services. 
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(2) It is understood that in any case where any Article 
of this Convention gives a consular officer the right to per- 
form any functions, it is for the sending state to deter- 
mine to what extent its consular officers shall exercise 
such right. 


Article 29 


The provisions of Article IV of the Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation, signed at London on July 3, 1815, and 
the provisions of Article III of the Convention relating 
to the Tenure and Disposition of Real and Personal 
Property, signed at Washington on March 2, 1899, are 
hereby superseded in respect of the territories to which 
this Convention applies. 


Article 30 


(1) This Convention shall be ratified and the instru- 
ments of ratification thereof shall be exchanged at Lon- 
don. The Convention shall take effect on the thirtieth 
day after the date of exchange of the instruments of rati- 
fication and shall continue in force for the term of five 
years. 

(2) Unless six months before the expiration of the 
aforesaid term of five years, either High Contracting 
Party shall have given notice to the other of the inten- 
tion to terminate this Convention, the Convention shall 
continue in force after the aforesaid term and until six 
months from the date on which either High Contracting 
Party shall have given to the other notice of termination. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the above-mentioned plenipoten- 
tiuries have signed this Convention and have hereunto 
affixed their seals. 

Done in duplicate at Washington this sixteenth day of 
February, 1949. 


For the President of the United States of America: 
DEAN ACHESON. 


For his Britannic Majesty: 
OLIVER FRANKS. 


PROTOCOL OF SIGNATURE 


At the time of signing the Consular Convention of this 
day’s date on behalf of the President of the United States 
of America and His Majesty The King of Great Britain, 
Ireland and the British Dominions beyond the seas, in 
respect of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, the undersigned, being duly authorized 
thereto, declare that they have agreed that the provisions 
of paragraph (1) of Article 7 of the Convention shall 
not apply to Barbados, Bermuda, Cyprus, Gibraltar, The 
Federation of Malaya, Sarawak, Hong Kong, Tanganyika, 
Somaliland, Uganda, The Leeward Islands, Gambia, 
Bahamas, The Gold Coast and North Borneo until notice 
is given by the Government of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland to the Government 
of the United States of America that the law of these 
territories or any of them has been amended to permit 
of effect being given to these provisions. The Govern- 
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ment of the United Kingdom shall take all measures ap- 
propriate, having regard to its relationship with the 
Governments concerned, to obtain the consent of the latter 
to the prompt application of the said provisions to the 
aforesaid territories. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the undersigned plenipotentiaries 
have signed the present protocol and affixed thereto their 
seals. 

Done in duplicate at Washington this sixteenth day of 
February, 1949. 


For THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 
DEAN ACHESON. 


For His BriTANNIC MAJESTY: 
OLIVER FRANKS. 


Soviet Alliance System —continued from page 684 


Treaty of Friendship, Cooperation, and Mutual 
Assistance Between Czechoslovakia and Hun- 
gary, Signed in Budapest, April 16, 1949 

The President of the Hungarian Republic and the Presi- 
dent of the Czechoslovak Republic, realizing that their two 
Nations have for centuries been living in close proximity 
without understanding, through the fault of their ruling 
classes, each other’s national and social desires and de- 
mands, because differences have been deliberately 
fomented by the ruling classes in order to conceal the 
identity of the two Nations’ interests, thus to enable the 
stronger to oppress the weaker Nation and to prevent the 
increase of the progressive forces of the two Nations, in 
the knowledge that these artificially created differences 
have been used by foreign Powers to keep up a hostile 
attitude between the two Nations and even to shed their 
blood for foreign interests, in the first place for German 
ones, have now decided to put an end to this long-stand- 
ing, harmful state of affairs. 

The causes of this unhappy state of affairs have all 
been removed by the fact that in both countries the peo- 
ple have taken power into their own hands, thus providing 
the necessary prerequisites for relations between the two 
countries to be developed in a new and happy manner. 
Cooperation based on people’s democratic systems corre- 
sponds to both countries’ vital interests, leads to close 
and manifold relations, and will be an important factor 
among the peace-loving and democratic Nations by further 
strengthening their existing ties and in defending peace 
and security. The experiences of the recent and distant 
past showed the necessity for making new efforts against 
the threatening revival of German aggression and for 
declaring the two countries’ determination to defend their 
freedom, independence, and territorial integrity. 

For this reason the President of the Hungarian Repub- 
lic and the President of the Czechoslovak Republic have 
decided to conclude a pact of friendship, cooperation, and 
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mutual assistance. They entrusted this to delegates Pre- 
mier Dobi and Foreign Minister Rajk on behalf of the 
Hungarian Republic and Premier Zapotocky and Foreign 
Minister Clementis on behalf of the Czechoslovak Repub- 
lic. After exchanging their documents of authority, 
which were found to be correct, they agreed on the 
following: 

1. The high contracting parties have agreed to unite in 
a policy of lasting friendship which they will consolidate 
through close and manifold cooperation. They pledge 
that they will jointly resort to the use of all available 
means to avert or eliminate the threat of an attack by 
Germany or by any State directly or indirectly joined with 
her. For this reason they will participate in every inter- 
national action aimed at defending and maintaining inter- 
national security and peace. They would effectively con- 
tribute to the realization of this aim in accordance with 
the principles of the United Nations Charter. 

2. Should either of the high contracting parties become 
involved in hostilities with a Germany trying to revive 
her aggressive policy or with any other country joining 
Germany’s aggressive policy directly or in any other way, 
the other high contracting party will without delay and 
by every available means render military and all other 
assistance to the contracting party attacked. 

3. The high contracting parties will discuss all impor- 
tant international questions which affect the interests of 
the two countries or those of peace and international 
security. 

4. The contracting parties undertake not to conclude 
any alliance or to participate in any action directed 
against the other contracting party. 

5. The high contracting parties will do everything in 
their power to develop and to render as close as possible 
their economic, cultural, and other relations in the spirit 
of friendship and in accordance with the agreements 
concluded to this end. 

6. This treaty will come into force on signature and will 
be ratified as soon as possible. The instruments of ratifi- 
eation will be exchanged in Prague within the shortest 
possible time. The treaty will remain in force for 20 years 
from the date of its signing. Unless one of the contract- 
ing parties expresses its wish 12 months before the expi- 
ration of the treaty to end the agreement, the treaty will 
remain in force for a further 5 years and after that until 
such time as one of the high contracting parties gives 
notice in writing 12 months before the termination of a 
5-year period of its desire to end the agreement. 

7. The agreement was made in two drafts, one in 
Czechoslovak and one in Hungarian. Both of them are 
equally authentic. To testify to this fact the authorized 
persons signed and sealed the agreements. 


[Note: This paper on the system of alliances in Eastern 
Europe built up by the Soviet Union was prepared by 
Harry N. Howard, Special Assistant in the Division of 
Greek, Turkish, and Iranian Affairs, Department of State.] 










Committee I 


“To Study the Report of the Secretary General” 


A. West Indian Conference 


1. that the Secretary General and his staff be 
made solely responsible for the arrangements for 
the next Conference ; 

2. that part of the time of the next Conference 
be devoted to prepared talks (illustrated if pos- 
sible) by recognised experts on subjects of general 
regional interest; 

3. that all reports for consideration by the Con- 
ference be in the possession of delegates three 
months before the date of the Conference ; 

4. that these reports shall in all cases include a 
summary of their recommendations so as to save 
the time of delegates in considerations in Com- 
mittee ; 

5. that the comments of the Commission shall in 
all cases accompany the reports sent to delegates; 


B. Staffing and Organisation 


6. that the Commission should continue to ap- 
point to permanent positions on the staff of the 
Secretariat West Indians of proven ability; 

7. that before any recommendations of the West 
Indian Conference are accepted by the Commis- 
sion, the Secretary General shall be required to 
make an estimate of the administrative and finan- 
cial implications of undertaking the project, so 
that the Commission will be in a position to 
evaluate the project on a realistic basis before 
agreeing to its execution; 

8. that if any project depends for its success on 
the cooperation of one or more regional Govern- 
ments it be not undertaken until this cooperation 
is assured ; Governments to be given three months 
to reply; 


Epitor’s Note.—For an article by Elizabeth H. Arm- 
strong on the conference see Department of State Bulletin 
of Feb. 20, 1949, p. 221. 
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Recommendations of the West Indian Conference, Third Session 


Guadeloupe, December 1-14, 1948 


9. that the present arrangements regarding 
direct scientific contacts and liaison be reviewed 
with a view to improving their efficiency ; 

10. that the recommendations in the report of 
Committee V (par. 12) on the organisation and 
control of the research branch of the Secretariat 
be considered by the Commission at an early date; 


C. Publications 


11. that the present Monthly Information Bul- 
letin shall include all available information on 
legislation affecting social and economic develop- 
ments in the various territories; further that an 
index should be inserted in each publication ; 

12. that the Commission ask the Metropolitan 
Governments to consider improving the arrange- 
ments for the circulation of information from the 
Commission in their territories; 

13. that in future the report of the Secretary 
General should set out specific projects recom- 
mended by the Commission and specifically report 
on the resultant actions taken by Metropolitan 
and territorial Governments; 

14. that every effort should be made to make 
all documents short and concise, particularly in 
the case of reports such as that of the Secretary 
General, which is of concern to all delegates and 
many others interested in the work of the 
Commission ; 


Committee II 


“To Study Trade Statistics and Information” 


15. that a Conference of Customs Officers, Stat- 
isticians and others of the territorial governments 
be convened as early as possible in order to study 
and make recommendations designed to procure 
the greatest possible uniformity in the preparation 
and publication by individual countries of external 
trade data; 

16. that this conference should study and recom- 
mend the means whereby each territory should 
publish quarterly bulletins of trade statistics of 
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total trade (and of any commodities as may be 
determined) in the most uniform manner attain- 
able ; 

17. that with a view to implementing 16 above, 
the Caribbean Commission should be requested to 
make available to the smaller territories expert 
statistical assistance and/or advice to enable them 
to produce the proposed quarterly bulletins and 
generally to improve the accuracy of trade figures, 
if it should transpire from the Conference above 
mentioned that such assistance is necessary and 
will be welcomed by individual territories ; 

18. that the Caribbean Commission should pub- 
lish an annual statistical book which would in- 
clude, inter alia, comparative trade figures ; 

19. that the list of External Trade Bulletins de- 
tailed in the report should be curtailed and 
amended in the following ways: 


(a) that the following items, work on which 
is nearing completion, should be proceeded with: 


tobacco 
vegetables 
grain crops 


soap 
bananas 
matches 
meat products salt 
dairy products candles 
coconuts and copra 


(b) that in addition the compilation of the 
data in respect to the following commodities 
shouid be continued : 


edible oils and fats 
citrus 

paper 

leather 

lumber 

textiles and cotton 


bags and sacks 
coffee 
cocoa 
spices 
fodders and feeds 
tropical fruits 
(c) that in the instances where the prepara- 
tion of the bulletins already planned allow of 
amendment of presentation, only basic tables 
should be published, and, percentages and per 
capita tables ete. omitted. Statistics should be 
reduced wherever possible to a comparable basis— 
that is, either f.o.b. or c.if. values should be used 
throughout. In addition the rates of import and 
export duties should wherever possible be inserted 
in the publications; 


20. that economic studies pertinent to the sub- 
ject of Trade Statistics and Information to be 
undertaken by the Economist and Market Analyst 
should be confined to studies requested by terri- 
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torial governments or other responsible organi- 
sations ; 
Committee II 
“Report on Industrial Development Survey” 


21. that a final revision of the report prepared 
by Professor Fauvel on Industrial Development be 
undertaken by the Panel of Experts and Profes- 
sor Fauvel; 

22. that a Committee should be established by 
the Caribbean Commission for the examination 
and coordination of requests for loans from the 
International Bank, such requests to be submitted 
in accordance with the rules of this Bank. The 
Research Branch shall furnish this Committee 
technical advice as necessary. The composition 
of the Committee shall be left to the discretion 
of the Commission ; 

23. that, if after examination, it be found that 
the sources of hard currency available from Eca 
and the International Bank prove insufficient to 
meet the needs of the Caribbean territories, in- 
vestigations should immediately be undertaken by 
the Caribbean Commission into the possibilities of 
the establishment of a Caribbean Development 
Bank; 

24. that no effort should be spared by the Com- 
mission in sponsoring and promoting the study 
of Caribbean territorial tariffs with a view to their 
reduction, and to this end: 


(a) the Commission should elicit the views 
and, it is hoped obtain the active support both of 
Metropolitan powers and of the constituent ter- 
ritorial governments and their respective legisla- 
tive bodies in this matter; 

(b) the Conference of Customs Officers and 
experts already recommended by the Conference 
should be broadened in its scope so as to include 
both the study of technical steps necessary to 
attain the desired lowering of tariff barriers 
within this region and the framing of specific 
recommendations to Member Governments for 
tariff reductions which would be most conducive 
to promoting increased inter-territorial trade; 

(c) the Metropolitan Governments of France 
and the United Kingdom should be urgently in- 
vited to discuss and explore the possibility, which 
appears to the Conference to be most desirable, of 
extending the French minimum tariff list, as effec- 
tive in French territories in the Caribbean to 
British territories in the same area; 
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Committee IV 
“The Regional Development of Tourism” 


25. that there be established immediately a Car- 
ibbean Tourist Interim Committee (hereinafter 
called the Committee) whose duties shall be: 


(a) to foster the creation of a C.T.D.A., con- 
stituted substantially in the form proposed by the 
Caribbean Tourist Conference ; 

(b) in the meantime to carry out, so far as is 
possible, the functions of a C.T.D.A., with special 
reference to the following activities : 


(i) advise as to the improvement of services 
rendered to tourists in the various territories, 
which will result in inexpensive yet highly 
effective “word of mouth” advertising; 

(ii) promote uniformly high standards of 
service, food and comfort to ensure that a 
tourist’s experience in any oie territory will 
not reflect unfavourably on the area as a 
whole. Similarly, aim at simplification and 
uniformity of requirements for the admission 
of tourists; 

(iii) initiate joint planning and research, for 
the region, including the study of travel 
trends, and also encourage local planning in 
the various territories; 

(iv) furnish the names of experts qualified to 
advise on local projects (e. g. architects, in 
respect of hotel developments), and thus avoid 
the costly errors that often are made through 
lack of expert technical knowledge; 

(v) undertake area-wide education as to the 
benefits of tourism and thus create a full ap- 
preciation of its value, which would tend to 
produce increasingly sympathetic and coop- 
erative reception of tourists throughout the 
area ; 

(vi) promote intra-Caribbean travel, espe- 
cially during the off-season for overseas busi- 
ness, thus (1) keeping money within the area, 
(2) developing goodwill and understanding, 
(3) reducing the seasons of slack tourist in- 
dustry employment ; 

(vii) compile and provide for individuals and 
the travel trade overall information about the 
Caribbean area which will advertise the region 
as a whole and will supplement and coordinate 
the information and propaganda prepared and 
circulated by member organisations; 

(viii) pursue as far as possible, with the staff 
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and funds available, such other aims as (1) 
convention business, (2) negotiations for im- 
proved transportation services, (3) public re- 
lations on a regional basis in dealings with the 
travel trade, journalists, lecturers, photog- 
raphers, etc. whose good opinion of the Carib- 
bean as a whole is of inestimable value; 


26. that the Caribbean Commission arrange for 
the appointment of a Caribbean Tourism Interim 
Committee to consist of representatives of the Gov- 
ernments of all Caribbean Territories, including 
the Independent Republics, the Departments of 
France, and the territories of the Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom and the United States or of any 
three such representatives ; 

27. that the formation of the Committee be an- 
nounced by the Caribbean Commission immedi- 
ately upon the adherence of three or more Govern- 
ments or territories to this proposal; (the term 
adherence to include acceptance of the proposal 
and agreement to subscribe to the organisation) ; 
and that upon the adherence of three or more gov- 
ernments or territories the Caribbean Commission 
forthwith make arrangements for and call the first 
meeting of the Committee; 

28. that the Caribbean Commission participate 
in the first meeting of the Committee, and that it 
shall be invited to participate in all subsequent 
meetings but without the right to vote; 

29. that the active members of the Committee 
shall be the official organisation for the promotion 
of tourism designated by the government of each 
country or territory, or in lieu thereof, the ap- 
propriate government agency of such country or 
territory ; 

30. that pending the establishment of the Com- 
mittee on an active basis, and so far as may be 
necessary in the early stages of its activities, the 
Caribbean Commission : 

(a) be requested to make available to the 
Committee such executive and secretarial staff as 
may be required; 

(b) call such meetings as may be desired; 

(c) accept, endorse, and deposit in a bank ac- 
count any monies subscribed by members or other- 
wise received for the purposes of the Committee 
or the proposed CTDA and retain such monies 
subject to the instructions of the Committee or the 
CTDA when formed; 

31. that for the purpose of establishing a joint 
fund the active members, consisting of the official 
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organisations of any of the following countries 
or territories or the Governments thereof, shall 
contribute annually for each of the first and sec- 
ond complete fiscal years, the following sums pay- 
able, in cash, in U. S. dollars: 


CR asnttactnsitattecemiics $6, 000 
Dominican Republic__--------- 6, 000 
cincinnatilit 6, 000 
SE TOO aicticinaniccnctidieniin 6, 000 
NO ivcihnsccsninieiiiitinniateninn 5, 000 
Trinidad & Tobago_-.-_------ 5, 000 
Netherlands Antilles____------ 2, 500 
SS ere 2, 500 
I siiscitrtt cicncntnaiaiains 2, 500 
Virgin Islands U.S._--------- 2, 500 
pe a ee 1, 000 
BO SN sa os icici 1, 000 
IG a snc cccsipintetncostistiit 1, 000 
Leeward Islands__.--...----- 1, 000 
NN a icicicinccitncsigiateinisiiaienbiiemaeaiie 1, 000 
Windward Islands__---------- 1, 000 

Fai teniciniteiiclain einige $50, 000 


32. that the Committee and the CTDA should 
be established and have its office within the Carib- 
bean area and its main activities in the early 
stages of operation be concentrated within the 
area ; 

33. that for the purpose of assisting the Com- 
mittee or the CTDA, each national government 
whose territory or territories may be represented 
be requested to appoint an experienced travel in- 
dustry adviser or advisers to serve on an Advisory 
Council. Such advisers should be persons willing 
to serve in an honorary or official capacity, and 
preferably should be resident in the New York 
area. In addition to their services as advisers, 
they should meet jointly as an Advisory Council 
and prepare joint reports indicating how tourism 
opportunities can be created and developed, and 
may provide a New York address at which re- 
gional tourism information (prepared by the 
Committee) can be made available to the interested 
public, and render such other services as the Com- 
mittee may feel constrained to request; 

34. that the Caribbean Commission study means 
of obtaining improved passenger steamship trans- 
portation between the various territories and In- 
dependent Republics both for trade and tourism; 
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35. that the government of Puerto Rico be com- 
mended on its petition to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board of the United States requesting competitive 
air service from New York to San Juan, as well 
as the establishment of special tourist service at 
lower rates, and that the Commission endeavour 
to stimulate additional competitive air transport 
service, of all flags, throughout the Caribbean, 
and particularly to islands, such as Gaudeloupe 
and Martinique, which at present suffer from an 
inadequacy of air transportation services; 

36. that the Commission requests the United 
States Section of the Caribbean Commission to 
bring to the attention of the government of the 
United States the discriminatory effect of the tax 
levied on all transportation tickets between the 
United States and points in the Caribbean north 
of South America which acts as a deterrent to 
Caribbean travel from the United States with a 
view to obtaining its repeal ; 

37. that each of the territories and Independent 
Republics in the Caribbean area: 


(a) consider the advisability of adopting a 
Tourist re-entry permit for short term vacation 
anywhere in the Caribbean territories and the In- 
dependent Republics, thus dispensing with the 
need of passports and visas, and that such Tour- 
ist Cards be easily obtainable in the principal 
travel centres; 

(b) take such measures as may be necessary 
to simplify procedures and regulations governing 
tourists’ entry and exit from the respective terri- 
tories and Independent Republics; 


38. that the territories and the Independent Re- 
publics should standardise and simplify the other 
travel documents required by each, as well as 
standardise and simplify the preparation of travel- 
statistics which each assembles; and that the 
Caribbean Commission should for these purposes 
act as intermediary, pending the activation of the 
Caribbean Tourism Interim Committee and the 
regional association recommended herein, either 
of which, when formed, may take over the function 
of intermediary ; 

39. that the proposed Conference of Customs 
Officers, Statisticians and others should study and 
recommend the means whereby statistics concern- 
ing the tourist industry can be collected and pub- 
lished on as uniform a basis as possible; 

40. that tourist organisations throughout the 
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area be urged to supply interpreter services for 
the convenience of tourists in the area wherever 
possible ; 

41. that the Caribbean Commission should re- 
quest the territorial governments to study the 
practicability of exchanges of personnel between 
territories within the area in which different lan- 
guages are spoken, not only in respect of persons 
engaged in the tourist business (e. g., hotel per- 
sonnel) but also the exchange of student bodies 
and such other reciprocal arrangements as may 
be practicable ; 

Committee V 


“Research Activities and Regional Approach to Research” 


42. that the tasks set for the Research Branch 
of the Secretariat should continue to be limited 
to subjects which are relevant to problems affecting 
a significantly large proportion of the population 
of the Caribbean area; 

43. that the activities of the permanent staff of 
the Research Branch of the Secretariat should 
continue to be limited largely to the collation of 
information for the Caribbean region as a whole; 

44. that one of the principal activities of the 
Research Branch of the Secretariat should be to 
collect and collate information furnished by the 
various territories or procured from other sources, 
but bearing on these territories or of interest to 
them. To circulate this information, after re- 
arrangement, among the territories concerned. In 
this connection a research information centre 
should be maintained as part of the Research 
Branch of the Central Secretariat ; 

45. that in the collection of information every 
effort should be made by the Research Branch of 
the Secretariat to adopt standard forms of ques- 
tionnaire which will conform as closely as possible 
with those required for international and United 
Nations purposes; 

46. that the Commission should request the ter- 
ritorial and metropolitan Governments to author- 
ise the free and direct exchange of correspondence 
and research activities between the Research 
Branch of the Secretariat and the various research 
centres and organisations in the Caribbean area ; 

47. that the Commission should, whenever nec- 
essary, engage specialists for temporary periods to 
prepare special reports on conditions and problems 
bearing on the economic and social well-being of 
the Caribbean not performed by its permanent 
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staff; that these persons be fully competent, and 
that they shall do their basic research work as far 
as possible in the Caribbean region itself where 
they may have the advantage of consultation with 
residents of the region and the Research Branch 
of the Secretariat. Necessary relations with any 
national or international research institutions 
should not be overlooked ; 

48. that the Commission should encourage the 
undertaking of research on the Caribbean region 
by recognised institutions, private research foun- 
dations or professional persons of established com- 
petence ; 

49. that the Commission should select a small 
number of subject fields, the number to be com- 
mensurate with the personnel available, and that 
the permanent personnel of the research staff be 
concentrated in its work within these fields. Re- 
search which does not fall strictly within the limits 
of these few selected subject fields can be per- 
formed by specialists employed as recommended 
in Recommendation 47 above; 

50. that the Research Branch of the Secretariat 
should take care that concrete recommendations 
which they formulate from their research work 
should be practical and applicable; 

51. that the Research Survey recently prepared 
by the Research Branch of the Secretariat be re- 
vised and supplemented by a Year Book giving 
all the necessary information on research organi- 
sations located in the Caribbean area and neigh- 
bouring countries; 

52. that a list of all publications issued during 
the preceding year by research workers in the 
Carribbean area on subjects of local interest 
should be published as a supplement to the Annual 
Report on Research Activities; 

53. that, because research into the economic and 
social problems of the area constitutes one of the 
most important functions of the Commission, the 
Commission should in making budgetary alloca- 
tions look with favour upon the needs for per- 
sonnel and funds for its Research Branch ; 

54. that the Research Branch should work in 
accordance with a priority list of subjects for re- 
search of importance to the area in general and 
that this should be a subject for early considera- 
tion by the Research Council and in particular, 
that the Research Branch direct its activities to 
those subjects whch have so far been neglected in 
the various Caribbean territories; 
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55. that the organisation and control of the Re- 
search Branch of the Secretariat should be further 
reviewed with particular reference to the proposal 
that executive officers of the Secretariat should be 
members of the Research Council. In this con- 
nection reference is made to Article 20 of the Rules 
of Procedure of the Research Council and to de- 
cisions and recommendations relating to reorgani- 
sation of the Secretariat adopted at the Sixth 
Meeting of the Commission (WIC/3/3 (a) page 
20). It is understood that in practice the officer 
appointed to be in charge of the Research Branch 
of the Secretariat automatically becomes Deputy 
Chairman of the Research Council; that in future 
certain members of the Secretariat assigned to 
research will be members of the Research Council, 
and serve as secretaries to the technical research 
committees. While we agree that these officers 
should undertake these secretarial duties we do 
not consider that as executive officers they should 
be voting members of the Council ; 

56. that in all cases where certain needed re- 
search establishments do not exist in the terri- 
tories, the Commission should provide assistance 
to the different territories either by placing at 
their disposal its own experts or by appealing to 
ad hoe committees within the Research Council 
to provide or recommend experts who could help 
in the particular kind of work, with the under- 
standing that all expenses which do not fall within 
the normal activities of the Commission will 
be borne by the territory which receives this 
assistance ; 


Committee VI 
“Report on Transportation and Communications” 


57. that there should not be created at this time 
a “Caribbean Shipping Commission” as a stand- 
ing auxiliary body of the Caribbean Commission ; 

58. that the creation of an International Carib- 
bean Schooner Owners Association should not be 
undertaken ; 

59. that free shipping and free travel by air 
within, to and from the Caribbean area, i. e. 
the removal of all forms of discriminatory action 
and unnecessary restrictions affecting sea and air 
transport engaged in international trade so as 
to promote the availability of shipping and air 
services to commerce in the Caribbean area with- 
out discrimination be established as a principle 
to which the Caribbean Commission should adhere 
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and that the Commission use its good offices in 
order that existing restrictions be removed at the 
earliest possible date; 

60. that the Commission institute further in- 
vestigations into the feasibility of establishing a 
VHF telephone system in the Caribbean area and 
that territorial governments should do everything 
possible to improve their existing communications 
facilities ; 

61. that no action be taken looking to the estab- 
lishment in the Caribbean area of an organisation 
to deal with aeronautical tele-communications 
facilities until the results of studies now being 
undertaken by Icao are available; 

62. that standardised telegraph and radio tele- 
phone tariffs at the lowest possible level be intro- 
duced wherever practicable in the Caribbean area 
as soon as possible and that this matter be brought 
to the attention of the international conference 
to be held in Paris next May; 

63. that if at any time in the opinion of the 
Caribbean Commission it is felt that the existing 
facilities for the coordination of meteorological 
services and hurricane warning systems in the 
area are inadequate, the Commission should con- 
vene a meeting of meteorological experts to ex- 
amine the position and advise as to what improve- 
ments are practicable, with particular emphasis 
on hurricane warnings; 

64. that, in order to enhance the usefulness of 
the report on Transportation and Communications 
in the Caribbean prepared by Admiral J. E. M. 
Ranneft, this report be completed in regard to 
such territories on which full information was not 
included: and that the various territorial govern- 
ments be requested to submit to the Secretariat 
eventual changes and additions which may take 
place from time to time in order that this work 
may be kept up to date; 


Committee VII 


“Migration of Labour, Labour Conditions, Organisation 
and Legislation” 


65. that the Commission explore with the La- 
bour Officers of the various territories the possi- 
bilities of setting up a Caribbean Employment 
Exchange either in the manner suggested in the 
Secretariat Report on Industrial Development (p. 
188), or with some other procedures which would 
meet the needs of territorial: Governments in 
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carrying out programmes of orientation and guid- 
ance for prospective migrants; 

66. that the annexure to the report of “Popula- 
tion Movements in the Caribbean Dependencies”, 
on immigration and emigration legislation should 
be completed and brought up to date, and that 
similar information should be provided as regards 
mainland countries of North, South and Central 
America, as well as regards the independent coun- 
tries of the Caribbean; 

67. that the population study and the legislation 
annexure thereto be brought to the attention of 
the four National Governments with the view that 
the necessary steps be taken to facilitate migration 
of labour from the territories to the Americas and 
all such other countries as are at the moment in- 
viting immigration by immediate representations 
to them on behalf of the West Indies; 

68. that the labour officials of all the West In- 
dian territories study the proposals for revision 
of the Migration for Employment Convention and 
Recommendations resulting from the decision of 
the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office on this question and communicate to the 
appropriate agencies of their respective national 
Governments their points of view in regard to 
these revisions, for presentation to the Inter- 
national Labour Conference when the revision will 
be made; 

69. that the Secretariat’s report be completed 
in accordance with the amendments received from 
the Territorial Offices and that the territories 
which have not provided the Secretariat with 
copies of their labour legislation proceed to do so; 

70. that the I.1.0. report on “Labour Policies in 
the West Indies” be studied by the territorial Gov- 
ernments in connection with the Secretariat’s Di- 
gest and that measures be taken by each territory 
to bring its legislation into conformity with the 
I.u.0. standards, particularly in regard to Labour 
Inspectorates ; 

71. that any territorial governments in the Car- 
ibbean area which have not already done so should 
enact legislation to protect the right of employers 
and workers to form associations of their own 
choosing for the purpose of free collective bar- 
gaining; 

72. that all the territorial governments in the 
Caribbean area do everything in their power to 
foster and promote industrial peace through the 
implementation of legislation on freedom of asso- 
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ciation and by establishing adequate machinery 
for the solution of industrial disputes; 

73. that the Digest of Legislation affecting 
Health and Safety in Industry be completed by 
the Secretariat on the basis of amendments re- 
ceived from the territories. Territories which 
have not sent their laws on this subject to the Sec- 
retariat should be asked to do so; 

74. that the Caribbean Commission consider 
whether there is need for the Secretariat to employ 
or otherwise obtain the services of a consultant to 
assist territories desiring to survey health and 
safety measures already in force and to improve 
them, in the interest of reducing absenteeism due 
to illness and accidents ; 

75. that the Caribbean Commission call to the 
attention of territorial governments the urgent 
need for expanded programmes for vocational edu- 
cation and for establishing or coordinating sys- 
tems of apprenticeship with vocational training; 

76. that in any special schemes of industrial 
development, provision be made for adequate 
training of the workers ; 

77. that the Governments of the West Indian 
territories should encourage and assist in the de- 
velopment of programmes of apprenticeship, in 
cooperation with employers, and in organised in- 
dustries and trade in cooperation with labour 
unions; 

78. that any institutions of higher education in 
the West Indies take special measures to make their 
facilities available to students from all parts of the 
area, and particularly that the Caribbean Commis- 
sion should find out from the University of Puerto 
Rico whether it could make available the facilities 
of its new School of Industrial Arts to train stu- 
dents from other Caribbean territories in the in- 
dustrial arts and sciences; and further that the 
Commission enquire of the University of Puerto 
Rico whether that institution could provide a num- 
ber of tuition scholarships for a few promising 
students who would be sent there by governments 
of other territories on a scholarship basis; 


Committee VIII 


“Progress Report on the Work of the United Nations in 
the Drafting of a Bill of Human Rights and Obliga- 
tions on These Items of the Declaration Falling 
Within the Terms of Reference of the Commission” 


79. that the Conference having taken note of the 
work already done by the United Nations in the 
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drafting of an International Declaration of 
Human Rights, expresses the hope that a Declara- 
tion in the spirit of the draft will be finally adopted 
as early as possible; that, in the meantime, the 
legislatures of the Caribbean territories will be 
guided by such of the principles enunciated in the 
draft Declaration as have not already been incor- 
porated in their statutes or constitutions; and that 
as soon as the Declaration has been finally adopted 
by United Nations, the terms thereof will be imple- 
mented in full, as speedily as possible; 


Committee IX 


“Recommendations for the Agenda of the West Indian 
Conference, Fourth Session” 


80. that the work of the present Conference has 
been prevented from attaining its fullest degree 
of fruitfulness by reason of the many items on the 
agenda and thé consequent pressure of work 
upon the members of the numerous committees. 
The agenda for the Fourth Session of the West 
Indian Conference should, therefore, be as short 
as possible ; 

81. that in preparing the agenda and timetable 
for the next Session greater allocation of Confer- 
ence time and business should be devoted to the 
Secretary General’s report in order to permit 
fuller consideration of it, and in particular to 
those sections of it concerned with the work of the 
Secretariat and the action taken on the recom- 
mendations of the present Conference. If pos- 
sible, the Report should be prepared in such a 
manner as to permit of its various sections being 
remitted individually to different committees. 

82. that in addition to the Secretary General’s 
Report the next Session should take only one new 
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major subject for its agenda, viz., “The Agricul- 
tural Problems of the Caribbean”. 

83. that this subject should be treated under the 
following heads: 


. Soil Conservation 
2. Water Control (including Drainage, Ir- 
rigation and Potable Water Supply) 
3. Diversification of Farming, Crop Rota- 
tion and improvement of Stock 
. Land Settlement and Rural Housing (in- 
cluding amenities) 
. Agricultural Credit and Cooperation 
. Mechanisation 
. Labour in Agriculture 


84. that, in preparing for the Fourth Session of 
the West Indian Conference, the Commission make 
provision so that: 

(a) all advance papers and documentation 
on the subject proposed above should be distrib- 
uted to delegates three months before the date of 
the Conference; 

(b) on each sub-head of the major subject 
one or more experts in the region should be invited 
by the Commission to read introductory papers or 
addresses to the Conference (if possible illus- 
trated by slides or films), as a preface to the study 
of the questions involved and the lead to subse- 
quent discussion in its technical aspects; 

(c) there should not be one voluminous con- 
centrated report on the major topic of the con- 
ference, i. e., agriculture, but rather a number of 
reports, each on one or more of the sub-heads 
mentioned above; 

(d) experts whose papers have been circulated 
to delegates in advance of the Conference should 
wherever possible be present at the Conference 
when such papers come up for discussion. 
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Calendar of Meetings } 








Adjourned during February 


Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization): 

*Communications Division a oe 
Irv (International Telecommunication Union): 

Preparatory Meetings to Discuss Form of Telegraph Regu- 

lations. 

Special Administrative Conference on Standard Loran. 
International Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Conference 
ILo (International Labor Organization): 

Meeting of Experts on Safety in Coal Mines . 

United Nations: 

Ecosoc (Economic and Social Council): 

Economic Commission for Europe: Steel Committee 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization) : 

Meeting on Grain Infestation and Storage . 
Committee of the 1950 Census of the Americas . 

Third Inter-American Travel Congress 


Wao (World Health Organization): 
Executive Board Meeting on Budget and Finance 


Adjourned during March 


Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization): 
Council: Sixth Session 
*Operations Division 
*Airworthiness Division . 
International Wheat Conference 
United Nations: 
Ecosoc (Economic and Social Council) : 
*Kighth Session ....... 
Wuo (World Health Organization): 
Executive Board: Third Session 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization): 
Near East Regional Meeting on Animal Breeding Under 
Tropical and Subtropical Conditions. 
International Rice Commission: First Meeting 
IceF (International Children’s Emergency Fund): 
Executive Board eee ee 
Ito (International Labor Organization) : 
*Industrial Committee on Civil Engineering and Public 
Works: Second Session. 


In Session as of April 1, 1949 


United Nations: 
Commission on Korea 


Conciliation Commission for Palestine 
*Trusteeship Council: Fourth Session . 
Commission for India and Pakistan 


1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences. 
*See annotations. 
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Montreal . 


Geneva «.. s.% « 


Geneva 
Washington 


Geneva 


Geneva 


Palmira, Colombia 


| Rio de Janeiro . 


San Carlos de Bariloche, Argen- 
tina. 


Geneva 


Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Washington 
Lake Success . 
OD: a: a & Yee DR a 
Cairo . 
Bangkok. 


Lake Success . 


Rome. 





Seoul 


Jerusalem 

Lake Success . 

London and 
tinent. 


Indian Subcon- 
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*| 
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“ 
1949 
Jan. 12—Feb. 24 
Jan. 17—Feb. 4 
Jan. 17-Feb. 17 Cr 
Jan. 26-Feb. 8 | 
Itv 
|} Jan. 31—Feb. 3 
Feb. 6— 
! 
Feb. 13-19 “- 
Feb. 14-25 
Feb. 15-24 Pa 
2 
| #R 
Feb. 16-19 Tr 
: 
‘ 
i 
Iu 
18—Mar. 18 
Feb. 8—Mar. 13 
Feb. 22—Mar. 29 
Jan. 26—Mar. 23 
Se 
Feb. 7-Mar. 18 Ar 
Feb. 21-Mar. 9 Ti 
Ur 
Mar. 1-12 
Mar. 7-15 
Mar. 9-10 
Mar. 15-26 
1948 
Dec. 12- 
1949 
Jan. 17- 
Jan. 24— 
Jan. 28- 
} 
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Ecosoc (Economie and Social Council): 
*Commission on the Status of Women: 


Third Session . 


*Subcommission on Economic Development: Third Session . 


*Transport and Communications Commission: Third 
Session. 

Economic Commission for Europe: Committee on Electric 
Power. 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 
Crm (Council of Foreign Ministers): 
Deputies for Austria 
Irv (International Te lecommvunication U alee: 


Provisional Frequency Board 


International Conference on High Frequency Broadcasting . 


Aeronautical Radio Committee . 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Cunsaleniten): 
*African-Indian Ocean Regional Air Navigation Meeting 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization) : 
*Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council . 
*Rubber Study Group: Sixth Session 
Iro (International Refugee Organization) : 
Executive Committee 
*General Council: 
ILo (International Labor Organization): 
Committee on Application for Conventions and Recom- 
mendations. 
Conference of European Experts on Training of Supervisors 
and Instructors within Industry. 


Second Session 


' 
i 
i 
i 
j 
i 
; 


Scheduled April 1 to September 31, 1949 


American International Institute for the Protection of Child- 
hood: Annual Meeting of the Directing Council. 
Tin Study Group: Management Committee 
United Nations: 
Ecosoc (Economie and Social Council): 
Economic Commission for Europe: Committee on In- 
dustry and Materials. 
*Population Commission: Fourth Session ‘ 
*Subcommission on Employment and Economic Stabil- 
ity: Third Session. 
*Statistical Commission: Fourth Session . 
*Social Commission: Fourth Session ‘ ‘ 
*Economic and Employment Commission: 
Session. 

i *Commission on Human Rights: Fourth Session 
*Economic Commission for Europe: Fourth Session 
*Commission on Narcotic Drugs: Fourth Session . 
*Economic Commission for Latin America: Second Ses- 

sion. 
*Subcommission on Freedom of Information and of the 
Press: Third Session. 
*Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimination and | 
Protection of Minorities: Second Session. 
*Council: Ninth Session . ; 
*Subcommission on Statistical Sampling . 
*See annotations. 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Beirut. 
Lake Success . 
Lake Success. 


Geneva . 
Bangkok 
London . 
| Geneva ‘ 
Mexico City 
Washington 


London . 


oo. eee ee 
See ee! ee 


Geneva . 
Geneva . 


CO a 


Geneva 





Montevideo ....... 


London . 


Geneva 


Geneva 
Lake Success. 


Geneva 
Lake Success . 
Lake Success. . . . 


Lake Success . 
Geneva . . 
Lake Success . 
Habana. . 





Lake Success . 


Lake Success . 


Geneva 
Lake Success . 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Jan. 


Oct. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


21- 
21- 
21- 


21- 


28- 


1948 


15- 
22- 


1949 


15- 


April 1-2 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 


4 


4— 


li- 
1i- 


25- 


May 2- 


May 


9Q- 


May 9 
May 9 


May 


9- 


May 29- 


May 31- 


June 13—- 


July 


Sept. 


5- 
5- 


-Apr. 9 
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United Nations—Continued 


*Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: Fifth | 


Session. 
General Assembly: Second Part of Third Session 
*International Law Commission 
Permanent Central Opium Board 
*Trusteeship Council: Fifth Session . 
*Scientific Conference on Resource Conserv ition ond U tiliza- 
tion. 
Conference on Road and Motor Transport 
General Assembly: Fourth Session . : 
Sixteenth International Congress of Geography 
*GattT (General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade): 
Third Session of Contracting Parties . 
ILo (International Labor Organization): 

*Coal Mining Committee: Third Session . ‘ i 

*Fourth Regional Conference of American States Members ; 
Advisory Committee Meeting of Experts on Cooperation . 

*Inland Transport Committee: Third Session 
Correspondence Committee on Social Insurance . 
Governing Body: 109th Session 

*32nd International Labor Conference 
Governing Body: 110th Session ‘ ‘ 

*Industrial Committee on Metal Trades: Third Session , 

Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization): 

North Atlantic Meteorological-Communications Meeting 

European Frequency Meeting: Second Session . 

Special Meeting on Notices to Air Men ’ 

Meeting on Joint Support for Ocean Weather Ship Stations 

and Joint Support for Air Navigation Facilities in 
Danish Territory and in Greek Territory. 
Council: Seventh Session . 

*Third Assembly . ‘ 

*Legal Committee: Fourth Session ‘ 

*Legal Committee: Fifth Session ‘ 

*Diplomatic Conference for the Drawing Up of a ‘New Conve en- 
tion Intended to Protect War Victims. 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization): 

*Preparatory Conference on World Wood Pulp Problems 
Conference on Rice Breeding ee eee ae ae 
Southeast Asia Conference on Rinderpest Control 

Problems. 
Meeting of Specialists on Control of Pests and Diseases 
of Field Crops. 
Council: Sixth Session . oe ee ee ee 
Latin American. Commission for Forestry and Forest 
Products. 
Third World Forestry Conference 
Meeting of Specialists on Agricultural Extension sa 
Meeting of Specialists on Foot and Mouth Disease 
Control. 
Meeting of Specialists on Improvement of Dairy Produc- 
tion and Marketing. 
Conference on Locust Control . a ‘ 
European Forestry and Forest Products Commission . 
*International Cotton Advisory Committee: Eighth Meeting . 
First International Congress on Civil Engineering . 


*See annotations. 





Singapore . 


Lake Success. 
Lake Success . 
Geneva . 

Lake Success . 
Lake Success . 


Geneva . 
Lake Success . 
Lisbon. 


Annecy, France 


Pittsburgh . 
Montevideo 
Geneva . 
Brussels . 
Montreal 
Geneva . 
Geneva 
Geneva... . 
The Hague 


London . 
Paris 

Montreal 
London . 


Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Geneva 


Montreal 
Bangkok 
Bangkok 


Belgium or France 


Paris ; 
Latin Amoerien ; 


Helsinki . 
Europe 
London . 


Europe 


Central America 
Undetermined 
Brussels 

Mexico City 
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1949 
September or Novem- 
ber. 
Apr. 5- 
April 
April 
June 
Aug. 17-Sept. 6 


| Aug. 23- 


Sept. 20— 
Apr. 8-15 


| Apr. 11- 


Apr. 19- 


| Apr. 25- 


May 5- 


- | May 18- 
| May 24— 
| May 27- 


June 8- 
July 2- 
Aug. 22- 


Apr. 1l- 


Apr. 16- 


Apr. 19- 
Apr. 20- 


May 10- 
June 7- 
June 7- 
September 
Apr. 21- 


Apr. 25- 
April 
April 


May or June 


June 13-25 
June 


July 10-20 
July or August 
August 


August or September 
September 


Late September 
Apr. 25-30 


.| Apr. 30 


mrp ee 


mm ts Fe LA) 


SS ee ee ee | 






vem- 


nber 


Calendar of Meetings—Continued 


Irv (International Telecommunication Union): 
Region II—Fourth Inter-American Radio Conference 


Telegraph and Telephone Regulations. 
Region I Frequency Conference . 
Region III Frequency Conference . ; 
Administrative Aeronautical Radio Conference: 
Session. 

*Fourth Meeting of the Administrative Council 
Inter-American Bar Association: Sixth Meeting 
Health Congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute . 
Pan American Sanitary Organization: 

Seventh Meeting of the Executive Committee 
International Whaling Commission: First Meeting . 
*South Pacific Commission, Third Meeting of 

International Railway Congress . ; 
Third Pan American Congress of Physical ‘Education . 
Journees Medicales de Bruxelles (Medical Days of Dewensie): 
23rd Session. 
Wuo (World Health Organization): 
*Second General Assembly . ‘ 
Twelfth International Conference on Adult Education , 
Unesco (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization): 
International Conference on Science Abstracting . 
*General Conference: Fourth Session 
Fifth International Grasslands Congress ; 
*Second Inter-American Conference on Indian Life a 
Inter-American Commission of Women: Extraordinary 
(Sixth) Assembly. 
Third Conference on African Tourism 
International Sugar Council oa 
Second Pan American Congress of Social Servi ice 
XIV International Veterinary Congress 
Pan American Institute of Geography and History: 
*First Pan American Consultation of Commission on Geog 
raphy. 
Twelfth International Dairy Congress 
First International Congress of Bio-Chemistry 
Izmir International Fair 
International Association for Research i in ‘Income and Ww ealth . 
Tenth International Exhibition of Cinematographic Art 
Diplomatic Conference on the Revision of the Convention 
for the Protection of Literary and Artistic Works. 
Cannes Film Festival 4 ‘ 
*International Statistical Institute: 26th Session ; 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development: 
Fourth Annual Meeting of the Board of Governors. 
International Monetary Fund: Fourth Annual Meeting of 
the Board of Governors. 
Third North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement 
Conference (NARBA). 
*XVII International Navigation Congress . 
Fourth International Congress on Neurology 
Iro (International Refugee Organization): General Couneil: 
Third Session. 


Second 


*See annotations. 
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| Washington 
*Administrative Conference to Revise the International | 


Paris 


Geneva . 
Geneva . 
Geneva . 


Geneva . 
Detroit 
Brighton, England 


Washington 
London . 


Nouméa, New Caledonia 


Lisbon 
Lima . 
Brussels . 


Rome . 
Denmark 


Paris 
Paris 
Noordwijk . 


| Cuzco, Peru . 


Buenos Aires . 


Nairobi . 
London . F 
Rio de Janeiro . 
London . 


Rio de Janeiro . 


Stockholm . : 
Cambridge, England 
Izmir, Turkey 
Cambridge, England 
Venice 

Switzerland 


Cannes 
Bern 
Washington 
Washington 
Ottawa 
Lisbon 


| Paris 
| Geneva : 


| Sept. 12- 





| May 23-27 


.| May 30- 
| May 


| June 22— 


| Aug. 19-25 
.| Aug. 20- 

| Aug. 27-Sept. 3 
| August 


| May 18- 


| June 1ll- 


.| June 13- 
| June 16- 





.| Sept. 13- 





1949 
May 1- 




















May 18- 
May 18- 
July 31- 




















Aug. 15- 
May 22-June 1 




















May 23- 














May 
May or October 
































June 20— 
September 























June 24- 
June 25- 











June 
June 
July 10-17 
Aug. 8-13 

















Aug. 15-24 








Aug. 15-19 


























August or September 








Sept. 2-17 
Sept. 4-10 
Sept. 12- 
































September 
September 
September 

























Annotations to Calendar 


Rubber Study Group: Sixth Session 


Backeround: Rubber Study Group was set up as an in- 
formal study group in September 1944 by joint an- 
nouncement of Netherlands, U.K., and U.S. Purpose: 
to consider and discuss problems of mutual concern 
relating to rubber. Primary function is assembly of 
factual material for interested governments. Fifth 
meeting held at Washington, April 1948. 


IRO General Council: Second Session 

Background: At its Third Session, September-October 
1946, Ecosoc recommended establishment of Iro and 
submitted draft Constitution to General Assembiy. 
Constitution was accepted by General Assembly and 
opened for signature on December 16, 1946. By 
August 20, 1948, the necessary number of states (15) 
had ratified the Iro Constitution. (Prior to that 
time, Iro Preparatory Commission functioned.) 
General Council is ultimate policy-making body of 
Ino. Main objective of Organization is to bring 
about a rapid and positive solution of the problem 
of bona fide refugees and displaced persons. Among 
the functions of Iro are: repatriation; identification, 
registration and classification; care and assistance; 
legal and political protection ; transport; and resettle- 
ment and reestablishment in countries able and will- 
ing to receive them, of persons who are the concern 
of the Organization. 


Trusteeship Council: 


Fourth Session 


Fifth Session 


Background: Trusteeship Council, provided for under 
U.N. Charter, came into being December 14, 1946. 
Council is responsible for assisting General Assembly 
in carrying out functions regarding nonstrategic trus- 
teeship agreements. Functions: to consider reports 
of administering authorities, to provide for periodic 
visits to trust territories, to formulate questionnaires 
on political, economic, social, and educational ad- 
vancement of inhabitants to serve as basis for an- 
nual reports by administering authorities, and to take 
other actions in conformity with terms of trustee- 
ship agreements. 

Membership: 6 members, administering authorities of 
trusteeship: Australia, Belgium, France, New Zea- 
land, U.K., and U.S. Two permanent members of 
Security Council not administering authorities: 
U.S.S.R. and China. Four members elected for 3- 
year term by General Assembly: Iraq, Mexico, Phil- 
ippines, and Costa Rica. 


Eeonomiec and Social Council: 
Eighth Session 


Ninth Session 

Background: Ecosoc was established in accordance with 
U.N. Charter for purpose of achieving: higher stand- 
ards of living, full employment, economie and social 
progress, international cultural and educational co- 
operation, and respect for observance of human 
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rizhts and fundamental freedoms. First Session 
held at London, January 25-February 25, 1946. Third 
Session (September—October 1946) was primarily 
concerned with the establishment of commissions 
and subecommissions and with negotiation of draft 
agreements between U.N. and I1Lo, Fao, and UNESco, 
Seventh Session held at Geneva, July 19-August 29, 
1948. 

Membership: 18 members of U.N. elected by General 
Assembly. 


Commission on the Status of Women: Third 
Session 


Background: Established at the First Session of Ecosoc 
as a subcommission of the Commission on Human 
Rights and established as a permanent commission 
at Second Session of Council. Functions: to prepare 
recommendations and reports to Ecosoc on promoting 
women’s rights in political, economic, social, and 
educational fields. First session held February 10-24, 
1947. 

Membership: 15 members of U.N. selected by the Council. 


Subcommission on Economic Development: 
Third Session 


Background: Establishment discussed at First Session of 
Economie and Employment Commission (January 
20-February 5, 1947) and final steps taken at Second 
Session of Commission, June 2, 1947. Functions: to 
advise Commission on principles and problems of long- 
term economic development, having objectives of : pro- 
moting fullest and most effective utilization of natural 
resources, labor and capital, raising level of consump- 
tion; and studying effects of industrialization and 
changes of technological order upon world economic 
situation. 

Membership: 


7 persons selected by Commission in con- 
sultation with Secretary-General. 


Transport and Communications Commission: 
Third Session 


Background: Established in “nuclear” form by First Ses- 
sion of Ecosoc. Functions: to assist Ecosoc on 
problems of transport and communications, to advise 
Council on coordination of work of specialized agen- 
cies, to report on work of specialized agencies, to ad- 
vise Council in fields where no permanent international 
agency exists and on problems concerning more than 
one field, to suggest creation of any new agencies or 
conclusion of new conventions, and, when authorized, 
to act as conciliator in disputes concerning transport 
and communications. First Session held February 
6-18, 1947; Second at Geneva April 1948. 

Membership: 15 members of U.N. selected by the Council. 


Population Commission: Fourth Session 

Background: Established at Third Session of Ecosoc. 
Purpose: to study and advise on population changes, 
population trends, migrations, and other population 
problems. First Session held at Lake Success, Febru- 
ary 1947; Third Session at Lake Success, May 1948. 

Membership: 12 members of U.N., selected by the Council. 
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Subecommission on Employment and Economie 
Stability: Third Session 


Background: Establishment discussed at First Session of 
Economic and Employment Commission of Ecosoc 
(January 20-February 5, 1947) and final steps were 
taken at Second Session (June 2, 1947). Functions: 
to study national and international full employment 
policies and fluctuations in economic activity; to 
analyze cause of fluctuations; and to advise Com- 
mission on methods of promoting full employment 
and economic stability. 

Membership: 7 persons selected by Commission in con- 
sultation with Secretary General. 


Statistical Commission: Fourth Session 


Background: Statistical Commission was set up in 
nuclear form at First Session of Economic and Social 
Council of U.N. Purpose: to assist Ecosoc: in pro- 
moting development of national statistical work of 
specialized agencies ; in development of control statis- 
tical services of the Secretariat; in advising organs 
of U.N. on statistical questions; in improvement of 
Statistics and statistical methods in general. Also 
recommends methods of relating quasi-governmental 
and nongovernmental statistical organizations to U.N. 
First Session held January-February 1947. Third 
Session at Lake Success, April-May 1948. 

Membership: 12 U.N. members, selected by the Council. 


Social Commission: 
Fourth Session 


Background: Temporary Social Commission set up at 
First Session of Ecosoc and made permanent : 


= 
co 


Second Session. Functions: to advise Ecosoc on 
social questions, on practical measures needed for 
coordination of social activities taken over from 
League of Nations in social field. First Session of 
Commission held January-February 1947; Third 
Session held April 1948. 

Membership: 1 representative from each of 18 U.N. mem- 
bers selected by Ecosoc. 


Economie and Employment Commission: Fourth 
Session 


Background: At Second Session of Ecosoc, Permanent 
Economie and Employment Commission was estab- 
lished to advise Council on economic questions in 
order to promote higher standards of living. Func- 
tions: to advise Council on a) prevention of wide 
fluctuations in economic activity and promotion of 
full employment; b) problems of reconstruction of 
devastated areas; c) promotion of economic develop- 
ment in less developed areas. First session held 
January-February 1947; third session, April-May 
1948. 

Membership: 15 members of U.N., selected by Ecosoc. 


Human Rights Commission: Fourth Session 


Background: Permanent Commission on Human Rights 
was established by Second Session of Ecosoc. Pur- 
pose: to submit proposals, recommendations, and re- 
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ports concerning international bill of rights; inter- 
national declarations on civil liberties, status of 
women, freedom of information, ete.; protection of 
minorities, prevention of social discrimination, ete. 
First Session held January 27—-February 10, 1947; 
Third Session May 24-June 18, 1948. 

Membership: 18 members of U.N. selected by the Council. 


Economic Commission for Europe: Fourth 

Session 

Background: Establishment of Ece was considered by 
General Assembly, December 1946 and Ecosoc Third 
Session (September—October 1946). Ecosoc at Fourth 
Session (February—March 1947), on recommendation 
of Economic and Employment Commission, agreed 
on establishment of Ece. Terms of reference, scope, 
and membership were worked out by drafting com- 
mittee appointed by Ecosoc. Ecxg is directed to give 
prior consideration to economic reconstruction prob- 
lems of U.N. members in Europe. Headquarters lo- 
eated at Geneva. First Session held May 2-15, 1947; 
Third held April 26—May 8, 1948. 
At Second Session Ecre completed its foundation work 
and prepared to undertake tasks of European re- 
construction and economic development recommended 
by General Assembly and Ecosoc. 

Participation: 17 European members of U.N., and U.S. 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs: Fourth Session 

Background: Commission on Narcotic Drugs formally es- 
tablished on permanent basis at First Session of 
Ecosoc (London, 1946) to assume functions and 
powers formerly exercised by the League of Nations 
in the application of international conventions on 
narcotic drugs. Functions: to assist Council in ex- 
ercising supervision over the application of interna- 
tional conventions and agreements dealing with 
narcotic drugs; carry out such functions of the League 
of Nations Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium 
and Other Dangerous Drugs as the Council assumes; 
advise the Council on all questions concerning the 
control of narcotic drugs and prepare draft interna- 
tional conventions; consider changes required in the 
existing machinery for the international control of 
nareotie drugs, and advise the Council. 

Participation: 15 members of U.N. 


Eeonomie Commission for Latin America: Sec- 

ond Session 

Background: Economic Commission for Latin America 
was established by Ecosoc on February 25, 1948 at 
its Sixth Session. Latin American Commission is 
one of three regional economic commissions estab- 
lished by Ecosoc, the other two being the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East and the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe. A fourth, the Eco- 
nomic Commission for the Middle East, is now under 
consideration by the Council. Purpose of Latin Amer- 
ican Commission is to study and resolve the most 
urgent Latin American problems resulting from world 
economic maladjustment and other economic prob- 
lems with a view to cooperating in the common effort 
toward world economic stability. First Session held 
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at Santiago, June 7-25, 1948. Headquarters of Com- 
mission are located in Santiago. 

Participation: 21 American states, France, Netherlands, 
and U.K. 


Subcommission on Freedom of Information and 

of the Press: Third Session 

Background: Established at the First Session of the Com- 
mission on Human Rights as empowered by Ecosoc 
to examine which rights, obligations, and practices 
should be included in the concept of freedom of in- 
formation and to report to the Commission on Human 
Rights any issues that may arise from such examina- 
tion and also to perform any other functions which 
may be instructed to it by Ecosoc or by the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights. The First Session was held 
at Lake Success January 19, 1948. 

Membership: 12 members of U.N. 


Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimina- 
tion and Protection of Minorities: Second Ses- 


sion 

Background: This subcommission was formally established 
by a resolution of the Economic and Social Council 
at its Fourth Session March 28, 1947, to examine 
which provisions should be adopted in the definitions 
of the principles which are to be applied in the field 
of the prevention of discrimination and in the field of 
the protection of minorities, and to make recommen- 
dations to the Commission; to perform any other 
functions which may be entrusted to it by Ecosoc or 
the Commission on Human Rights. The First Session 
was held in Geneva on November 24, 1947. 

Membership: 12 members of U.N. 


Subcommission on Statistical Sampling 


Background: Established by the Statistical Commission 
to draft recommendations to the Commission con- 
cerning its detailed terms of reference and composi- 
tion; to examine the status of the methods used in 
applications of statistical sampling in different coun- 
tries and in different fields of subject matter; to 
give special consideration to the use of statistical 
sampling methods in meeting the actual needs of the 
United Nations, the specialized agencies and non- 
governmental organizations brought into consulta- 
tive status with the U.N. with a view to filling gaps in 
the information needed by them; to examine the pos- 
sibility of using sampling methods to access the 
reliability of complete enumeration; to give special 
consideration to those fields in which sampling 
methods are to be preferred to complete enumeration 
in respect of reliability, speed, cost and other factors. 

Membership: 5 members. 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: 
Fifth Session 

Background: Ecare established at Fourth Session of 
Ecosoc, February-March 1947, Lake Success. Works 
within framework of policies of U.N. and is subject 
to general supervision of Ecosoc. Ecarr’s primary 
objective is to “initiate and participate in measures 
for facilitating concerted action for economic recon- 
struction in Far East” and for “raising the level of 
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economic activity” within the region; and with this 
purpose in view, to maintain and strengthen economic 
relations of countries within the region, both among 
themselves and with other countries of this world, 
First Session held at Shanghai, June 1947; Fourth 
at Lapstone, New South Wales, November—December 
1948. 

Membership: Australia, China, France, India, the Nether- 
lands, Pakistan, the Philippines, Siam, U.K., U.S.S.R., 
and U.S., and 5 associate members. 


International Law Commission 


Background: Commission created on November 21, 1947, 
at Second Session of U.N. General Assembly for the 
purpose of carrying on the responsibility of the 
General Assembly under article 13 of the Charter, 
which provides that the Assembly shall initiate 
studies and make recommendations for the purpose, 
among others, of encouraging the progressive develop- 
ment of international law and its codification. The 
Assembly directed the Commission to formulate the 
principles of international law recognized in the 
charter of the Niirnberg Tribunal and in the judg- 
ments of the Tribunal to prepare a draft code of of- 
fenses against the peace and security of mankind. 
The Assembly also directed the Commission to pre- 
pare a draft declaration on the rights and duties of 
states. 

Participation: 15 individuals (elected at the third regular 
session of the General Assembly). They will serve 
for three years and will be eligible for reelection. 


Scientific Conference on Resource Conservation 

and Utilization 

Background: In view of the drain on natural resources 
during World War II and the importance of natural 
resources to the reconstruction of devastated areas, 
Ecosoc, at its Fourth Session, February 1946, ap- 
proved a United States proposal to call the conference. 
This meeting will provide engineers, resource tech- 
nicians, economists, and experts in related fields, with 
a means of exchanging information on techniques in 
the field of natural resources, their economic costs 
and benefits, and their interrelations. A committee 
of experts has been established by U.N. to make the 
necessary preparations for the conference. 

Participation: U.N. countries and interested nongovern- 
mental organizations. 

Agenda: The tentative agenda provides for a series of 
plenary sessions to discuss matters of broad general 
interest to technicians and administrators in the sev- 
eral resource fields. Technical sessions will be held 
on such specialized subjects as: minerals, fuels, power, 
water, soils, crops, livestock, forests, range, fish, and 
wildlife. 


GATT: Third Session of Contracting Parties 


Background: In accordance with the resolution adopted 
at the First Session of the Preparatory Committee of 
the United Nations Conference on Trade and Employ- 
ment, negotiations initiated at Geneva on April 10, 
1947, were directed to the substantial reduction of 
tariffs and other trade barriers and to the elimination 
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of preferences on a reciprocal and mutually advan- 
tageous basis. These negotiations, which terminated 
on October 30, 1947, resulted in the framing of a 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and of a 
Protocol of Provisional Application. Twenty-three 
countries participated in these negotiations, and 
representatives of these 23 signatory nations met 
again at Habana, February-March 1948 and at Geneva, 
August 1948. Purposes of Third Meeting are: to con- 
sider a number of adjustments and general policy 
questions relating to the General Agreement, and to 
enter into negotiations to effect the accession to the 
General Agreement of 11 countries which are not sig- 
natories (Denmark, Dominican Republic, El Salvador, 
Finland, Greece, Haiti, Italy, Nicaragua, Peru, 
Sweden, and Uruguay). 


Participation: Approximately 34 nations. 


ILO Industrial Committees 
Background: 94th Session of Governing Body of ILo 


(January 1945) established seven major industrial 
committees (Inland Transport; Coal Mining; Petro- 
leum Production and Refining; Metal Trades; Iron 
and Steel Production; Building, Civil Engineering 
and Public Works; and Textiles). Industrial Com- 
mittee on Chemicals set up at 101st Session of Govern- 
ing Body, May 1947. Purpose of Industrial Commit- 
tees: to meet need of dealing with social problems of 
specific industries. Function: to examine social and 
economic aspects and adopt resolutions seeking im- 
provement of international labor standards in re- 
spective fields. Representation on Committees is 
tripartite in nature, with government, employer, and 
worker representatives from certain specified member 
countries. 


ICAO Divisional Meetings 


Background: Divisional Groups are technical subcommis- 
sions of Air Navigation Committee established by 
Interim Council of Picao in accordance with Interim 
Agreement of Civil Aviation Conference, 1944. Pur- 
pose: to study, interpret, and advise on standards 
and procedures in communication systems and air 
navigation aids and to recommend adoption of min- 
imum requirements and standards. 

Participation: Member governments of Icao are entitled 
to participate. 

Agenda: a) Review and revision of Picao recommenda- 
tions for standards, practices and procedures; b) dis- 
cussion of problems arising out of regional meetings 
which have already been held; ¢c) discussion of items 
in each particular field. 


ICAO African-Indian Ocean Regional Air Navi- 

gation Meeting 

Background: Purpose: to consider standards and their 
application to requirements of particular regions in 
the following six fields: air traffic control; aero- 
dromes, air routes, and ground aids; communications; 
meteorology ; operating standards; search and rescue. 
Regional groups also conduct inventories and make 
recommendations on all air navigation facilities 
within the regions. 

Participation: All member Governments of Icao within 
a geographic region, including governments whose 
airlines are prospective operators and who contribute 
facilities within the region. Nonmember govern- 


ments which come under these categories may send 
observers. 


ICAO Third Assembly 


Background: Icao, provided for by the International Civil 





ae ee Conference of American Aviation Convention of 1944, replaced provisional 


body, Picao, when it came into force April 4, 1947, 





Background: Forthcoming Conference of American states 





March and April 1949 


members is one of a series of regional meetings initi- 
ated by Governing Body of Ito in 1936. Previous 
meetings of this group held at Santiago, January 
1936 ; Habana, November—December 1939 ; and Mexico 
City, April 1946. Purpose of forthcoming confer- 
ence: to provide opportunity for close cooperation of 
government officials, employers, and workers con- 
cerned with labor standards, and industrial relations 
in a common effort to improve those standards and 
relations. 


Participation: 18 ILo members in Western Hemisphere. 


ILO 32d International Labor Conference 


Background: Ito conference is legislative body of Inter- 


national Labor Organization. First Session of Con- 
ference held in 1919. Main function: to adopt con- 
ventions and recommendations which are then sub- 
mitted to competent authorities of each Member 
State for ratification or implementation. Meets at 
least once a year, 


Participation: Tripartite delegations (composed of 2 gov- 


ernment delegates, 1 employer delegate, and 1 worker 
delegate) from 59 governments, members of ILo. 





with deposit of instruments of ratification by 26 
governments. Objectives: to promote safe, regular, 
efficient, and economical international civil aviation, 
to encourage development of facilities for air naviga- 
tion, and to insure respect for fair treatment of con- 
tracting states. First session of General Assembly 
was held at Montreal, May 6-27, 1947; Second at 
Geneva, June 1948. 


Membership: All of those Governments which shall have 
ratified Chicago Convention. 


ICAO Legal Committee 
Fourth Session; Fifth Session 


Background: Legal Committee is a permanent committee 
of Icao constituted by the Assembly May 23, 1947, and 
has assumed many of the functions of Crresa which 
at Sixteenth Session in Montreal, May 1947, made ar- 
rangements for its liquidation. Objectives of Legal 
Committee: a) to study and prepare draft conven- 
tions on international air law; b) to provide, if so 
requested, advice on legal matters of special impor- 
tance to Icao, including public and private air law 
and the interpretation and amendment of the Con- 
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vention; ¢) to collaborate with other international 
organizations charged with unification and codifica- 
tion of international law. First meeting of Com- 
mittee held at Brussels, September 10-25, 1947; last 
meeting held May-June 1948 in Geneva. 

Membership: Member states of Icao. 





International Cotton Advisory Committee: 

Eighth Meeting 

Background: Icac was established in accordance with 
resolution approved at international Cotton Meeting 
held at Washington, September 1939. VPurpose: to 
afford medium for international collaboration in deal- 
ing with international cotton problems. Functions: 
to observe developments in world cotton situation and 
to recommend steps to achieve international agree. 
ment on regulation of world cotton supplies in rela- 
tion to demand. To give continuity to its operations, 
Committee has established an Executive Committee 
which was authorized to raise funds, to set up a 
budget and to create a paid secretariat. 
was established in January 1947. 


Secretariat 
Each country send- 
ing a delegation to the forthcoming meeting has been 
asked to prepare a paper on the situation and current 
problems with respect to cotton. Last meeting held 
at Cairo, April 1948. 


ITU Administrative Conference To Revise Inter- 
national Telegraph and Telephone Regulations 


Background: In 1988, the Iru Telegraph and Telephone 
Conference met at Cairo concurrently with the Radio 
Conference to revise the regulations adopted at the 
Madrid Telecommunication Conference in 1932 and 
annexed to the International Telecommunication 
Convention of December 9, 1932. The forthcoming 
conference is being held on the invitation of the 
French Government pursuant to a resolution adopted 
by the Iru Administrative Council at its meeting at 
Geneva, January 1948. Purpose of this conference 
is to rewrite the Cairo regulations in order that 
countries outside the European region may be induced 
to adhere to regulations which will apply on a world- 
wide basis rather than on a purely European regional 
basis. 

Participation: Approximately 60 
pected to participate. 


governments are ex- 


ITU Fourth Meeting of the Administrative Coun- 

eil 

Background: At Atlantie City telecommunications con- 
ferences, May 15-October 2, 1947, a protocol was 
adopted establishing Administrative Council to func- 
tion on a provisional basis until International Tele- 
communication Convention of Atlantic City is effected 
on January 1, 1949. Council's functions are: efficient 
coordination of Union’s work; consideration and 
solution of problems arising between plenipotentiary 
conferences ; the implementation of the provisions of 
the convention, the regulations, and the decisions of 
the plenipotentiary conferences ; review and approval 
of annual budget of Union and arrangement for and 
approval of the annual audit of accounts of the Union. 
In general, it is the policy making body of Iru during 


TMA 





interval between plenipotentiary conferences. 
meeting held September 1948 at Geneva. 

Participation: 18 members of Irv elected by the pleni- 
potentiary conference. 


Last 


Diplomatic Conference for the Drawing Up of a 

New Convention Intended To Protect War Vic- 

tims 

Background: At First Meeting of Government Experts to 
Consider Revision of Prisoners of War Convention 
(adopted in 1929 at Geneva), it was agreed to con- 
sider this subject further at the Seventeenth Inter- 
national Red Cross Meeting in Stockholm and later at 
a formal diplomatic conference. The conference at 
Stockholm (held August 20-30, 1948) studied and ap- 
proved a draft revision of the 1929 Geneva Convention. 
This draft, with the amendments made by the Stock- 
holm conference, is being transmitted by the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross to all Govern- 
ments with a view to its consideration and adoption 
by this diplomatic conference at Geneva. 

Participation: Expected to be world wide. 


FAO Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council 


Background: At the Geneva Fao Third Annual Conference, 
August-September 1947, recommendation was made to 
form regional Fisheries Councils, in those areas of 
the world not then actively served by such or similar 
bodies. A meeting on the establishment of the Indo- 

-*acific Council was held at Baguio in February 1948. 

The agreement achieved by the Baguio meeting (to 
date signed by six of the participating governments) 
provided for the forthcoming meeting. Purpose of 
the Fisheries Councils is to secure adequate informa- 
tion about sea and fresh water fisheries in order to 
secure a maximum continuous yield. 


FAO Preparatory Conference on World Wood 

Pulp Problems 

Background: In view of the uncertain outlook regarding 
productive capacity and demand for wood pulp, Fao 
Fourth Annual Conference approved the organization 
of this preparatory conference. Its purpose is to at- 
tempt a broad survey of the world wood pulp situation 
and outlook, and to formulate a program of regular 
international statistics. 

Participation: All countries having wood pulp are being 

urged by Fao to actively participate. 


FAO Council: Sixth Session 


Background: Council of Fao created at Third Annual 
Conference of Fao, Geneva, August-September 1947. 
Purpose: to act for full conference between sessions 
and keep the food and agriculture situation under 
constant review. Functions of the Council include: 
examination of proposed and existing intergovern- 
mental agricultural commodity arrangements; c0- 
ordination of national and international agricultural 
commodity policies along lines of Fao; promotion of 
studies of critical agricultural commodity situations 
with recommendations for necessary action on an in- 
ternational level ; advice on emergency measures; and 
constant review of national situations and policies. 
First meeting of Council held November 1947 at Wash- 
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Last 


ington; fourth and fifth sessions held at Washington 
preceding and following Fourth Session of Conference. 


Participation: 18 member governments of Fao. 


Seuth Pacific Commission: Third Meeting 
Background: From January 28 to February 6, 1947, repre- 


sentatives of the governments which administer non- 
self-governing territories in the South Pacific met at 
Canberra at the request of the Australian and New 
Zealand governments. At this meeting, an agreement 
establishing the South Pacific Commission was drawn 
up and signed, subject to acceptance by the participat- 
ing governments. Commission will serve as a consul- 
tative and advisory body to the participating govern- 
ments in matters affecting the economic and social 
development of the non-self-governing territories 
within the scope of the Commission and the welfare 
and advancement of their peoples. Temporary head- 
quarters of Commission will be at Sydney, Australia. 


Participation: 6 governments which administer non-self- 


governing territories in the South Pacific region— 
Australia, France, Netherlands, New Zealand, U.K., 
and U.S. 


WHO: Second General Assembly 
Background: 60 governments represented at International 


Health Conference, New York, July 1946, resolved to 
establish World Health Organization, and formulated 
Constitution which came into force on April 7, 1948 
after ratification and deposit of ratifications by 26 
U.N. member states. (Ratified by U.S. on June 21, 
1948.) Interim Commission of Wuo functioned until 
Constitution came into force. 


Membership: 55 (as of March 1949). 


UNESCO General Conference: Fourth Session 
Background: UNESCO, specialized agency of U.N., designed 


to foster international understanding through edu- 
cation, science, and culture, was launched at meeting 
of 41 members of United Nations, London, November 
1945. Purpose: to contribute to peace and security 
by promoting collaboration among nations in every 
field of knowledge. Last Session held at Beirut, 
November-December 1948. 


Membership: 41 governments which have ratified UNEsco 


constitution. 


Second Inter-American Conference on Indian 
Life 


Background: Held under auspices of Inter-American In- 


dian Institute which was established by international 
convention, December 1940, a result of recommenda- 
tion by Eighth International Conference of American 
States, 1938. Center for study, compilation, and ex- 
change of information on status of indigenous popu- 


March and April 1949 


lations and on process of their integration in cor- 
responding national life. National Indian Institutes, 
established in each member state, are affiliated with 
it. Institute acts as standing committee for con- 
ferences. 

Membership: 15 American republics which have ratified 
Convention. 


First Pan American Consultation of the Com- 

mission on Geography 

Background: Executive Committee of Pan American In- 
stitute of Geography and History, meeting at Mexico 
City in April 1946, authorized the establishment of 
Commission on Geography, and recommended that 
Institute at its Fourth Assembly (Caracas, August- 
September 1946) consider establishment of a Com- 
mission on History. A third (Cartography) Com- 
mission has been in active operation since September 
1943. Commissions are to stimulate progress and 
provide programs in these sciences. Commission on 
Geography inherits geographic activities of Institute, 
and consultations will be held at one- or two-year 
intervals. 

Participation: American republics. 


International Statistical Institute: 26th Session 


Background: Ist is autonomous international professional 
society of statisticians, established at London in 1885. 
Purpose and functions: to promote development of 
statistical methods and their applications by encour- 
aging international associations of statisticians and 
exchange among them of professional knowledge, by 
furthering international comparability of statistics, 
by studying and evaluating statistical methods and 
practices, and by other means. Isr maintains a per- 
manent office at The Hague. Last Session held at 
Washington, September 1947. 

Membership: 165 individual members, elected by the mem- 
bership of Isr. 


XVII International Navigation Congress 


Background: Permanent Congress was established in 1900 
at Paris. Its purpose is to promote the progress of 
inland and maritime navigation, and more partic- 
ularly to consider the improvement of rivers, inland, 
and maritime canals, etc., their technical exploitation, 
and relevant commercial and economic questions. 
Permanent international commission is Governing 
Body of Congresses which have met in the past at 
three- or four-year intervals. Last International 
Navigation Congress was held at Brussels, September 
1935. 

Membership: Approximately 60 governments, and a num- 
ber of corporations and individuals. 
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